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SES Original Matured 
Virginia, cut from the cake, 
in broken flake form. Also 
FINE CUT, ready rubbed 
4/S) per oz 

BLUE Original Mixture 
a balanced blend of 
Virginia and Oriental 
Tobaccos 4 54 per oz 
VELLOW Straight Virginia 
t tobacco cut from the 
ps in broken flake form 
4/\§ per oz 

GREER Genuine Scottish 
Mixture blended from 
Empire-Grown Virginia 
and Oriental Tobaccos 
4/\¢ per oz 

BROWN Ready-rubbed 
Navy Cut, finely shredded 
and toasted to a rich dark 
brown 4/1} per oz 
PURPLE A biend of 
Empire-Grown Virginia 
tobaceos rolled and cut 
into discs 4/\4 per oz 


There’s nothing to compare with 
Four Square's famous flavour, 

fresh from the Vacuum Tin! In 
prime condition when packed, in 
prime condition when opened, 

Four Square stays fresh to the 

last pipeful, burns cool and sweet 

to the last shred. Only the vacuum 
tin— and Four Square quality — can 
give you such perfect smoking picasure. 
Buy Four Square and be sure 

all six blends are vacuum packed— 


your favourite amongst them 





FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS 
BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 
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Have ou heard 7 


“5 plentiful again / 
Tails up! After ten years of “Sorry, old chap, no RED 
HEART” you can now give your dog his favourite meal. Red 
Heart is plentiful again in the new 4-lb. container — the good 
news for which dog-owners everywhere 
have been waiting. Now you can look 
‘ vour pal in the eye because you 
are doing him proud. Now at 
last you can give him the food 
he NEEDS, rich in red meat, 
cereals, vitamins and cod-liver oil, 
at least eight delicious and nourishing 
ounces for 9d. Ask for RED HEART 


ee So ee Da 
RED HEART 
DOG FOOD 


4 meaty meal in a moment / 


A PRODUCT OF [JOHN MORRELL & CO. LTD. LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


cvs-21* 
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There's a revolutionary change taking place in British factories, Man-handling is on 


the way out—and mechanical handling is taking over the job. Costs tumble where this change is made. 


Production accelerates. Instead of 15 girls pushing heavy 
hand trucks in this fruit squash factory—one girl and one 
electric truck. 14 women set free to join the production 
lines. One factory’s answer—and any factory’s answer— 
to the call for redeployment, lowered costs and higher out- 
put. Electric trucks, silent, speedy, fumeless, clean and 
easy to operate, can lift and carry and stack and load 


wherever these jobs are wasting manpower now. 


For mechanical handling at lowest cost 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS POWERED BY 


Exidelroncad BATTERIES 


A PprooUCcT OF 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


EXIGE WORKS - CLIFTON JUNCTION . NEAR MANCHESTER 


* The Bettery Traction Oeporwment of Chior ide Batteries Limited. 77 King Street, Manchester 2. will giedly diecuss with you ony enpert of electric rection 
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Perfection 


the finest in the world. Beautiful 
in appearance and perfect in 





performance it is in a class by 
itself 

In operation it is almost com- 
pletely automatic; the extra 
large oven and all boiling plates 
maintaining any desired heat 
The oven is illuminated when 
the door is open, and cooking 
can be watched through the 
inner glass door without any 
fear of being spoilt. Your usual 
electrical shop or showroom will 
gladly give you details. 











Manufacturers of Electrical Appliances of Distinction since 1912 
BELLING & COMPANY LTO., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD 


: se j Ss r f, 
The cuarsworts Model | 
Ask to see it at your local ‘) 
Surnishers, Tobe sure you 


get the eenuine article, ee =" The long, dreary day has dragged on to its 


that the salesman writes 


the name * Parker-Knoll” evening. You're leg-weary with shopping | T H E y A U C E T H A T 


on your receipt without avach success. At last and at least 


you can have half-an-hour’s ease in the DOES you 600D 


Parker-Knoll, before John gets home to 
claim it. 


Parker-Knoll Se << 


CRCIO3 














' 
| 
| 

PARKER-KNOLL LIMITED TEMPLE END HIGH WYCOMBE BUCKS | 


cvs 29 
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Lucozade 


The sparkling 


To help in building up a C 


child’s vitality give him 

this exciting, refreshing 

drink. And then watch 

him lift up his little face 

for more. LUCOZADE 

needs no digesting. It 

presents no problem to 

the most delicate of 

stomachs. it is a form 

of energy which is 

assimilated immediately. 

So widely recognised are these 

virtues that LUCOZADE is used 
extensively in CLINICS, HOSPITALS, 
NURSING HOMES and SCHOOL 
SANATORIA. Sce your Chemist today 
about a supply of LUCOZADE. 


Lucozade 


— it is so energising and palatable 


L 


DD: 


ADORN YOUR 


FLOWERS 
WITH LIGHT 


Unt you have seen the 
eet of REAL. Plinth 
Lighting you have never 
seen Flowers at their love 


lends transparency to every 
leaf 


Pinth Lighting is besutiful 
everywhere, itis perfect in 
dim corners and provides 
econonucal 


The Plinth, imbued with 
modern ity in design 
and bea y Srushed m 
i d 4 ey 
mounted on three rubber 
feet for furniture protection, 
equpped with vy top 
glass, shock proof porcelain 
lamp -hoider and tree 
yards of flexible cord 


_——— from high 
Electrical Stores 





everywhere. 


3O/ 


TAX PAID 





f pets end even stews, this 
Pyros’ brand casserole 
| te tide! 


Cc, 
» eA 
a ; SY? ) 
: a —= ] 


SSS | 


2 Look — you get three 
dishes for the price of 
one! The lid & ole « 
Ger 


i are 

<< < ae ae) 
Veltien 
oT 
(gs 
eee 


3 Serve vegetables inthe | 


casserole it looks 


tevely ond keeps food ; 


Piping-het at the table 


a 


4 Mitk puddings cook we 


pesfectvor in the bottom 
hell of the cossercie 


Fs 
ath i, paar ‘ 


$ Tre bottom half meres 

@ perfect soled bow! 
either for o green sated & 
or fruit soled. 


mew 


' 
Min ; 
«¢* } 
. 
6 Perfect fo sorewr 
Gahes thet need w be 
; browned under the grit 
4 at the |ast moment. 
a 


S 4g - all these uses for this 
a 


ROLE! 


ae 431 > Gee 


N.TABLE GLASSWAR 


T's sheer economy to have a ‘Pyrex’ 
brand casserole like this in your 
kitchen ! You'll find yourself using it 
every day in the week, saving yourself 
time and trouble, and serving better- 
cooked food. And look at the cost -— 
only 5/6d.! 

The marvellous thing about this 
lovely oven-ware is that it cooks food 
better than any other method. The 
glass retains the heat and gives it out 
evenly and steadily to the food inside. 
Result; deliciously cooked food with 
all the natural flavour retained, and no 
fear of drying up and overcooking. 

Then there's no trouble about dish- 
ing up-—no waste, either, this way. 
You carry the ing dish straight 
to the table, and the food is always 
piping hot. And the saving in washing 
up of saucepans! 

You'll find lots of variety in * Pyrex’ 
brand oven-table glassware at your 
local shop. It's an investment (and 
such an inexpensive one!) that will 
bring you big returns in happier cook- 
ing, better food, and life-time service. 
“A HAPPY MARRIAGE GEGINS 
WITH GOOD COOKING!” 
soys Mrs. D. L., of Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

“ Enjoying good food 

together has a wonderful 

holding-together effect on 

afamily!” says Mrs. D.L. 

“We love meal-times in 

our house, and 1 couldn’: ‘loveliest oven- 
do without all my ‘Pyrex’ table wore 
brand oven-table dishes,” 





Send for Free coloured 
illustrated brochure 


TEA 
PLINTH LIGHT 


ROWLANDS ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES LID REAL WORKS BHAM.18 


= ‘PYREX?’..... wmtcma 


All ‘Pyrex’ brand ovenwore corries a |2 months’ free replacement guarentee against breakage 
by oven-heot. it is mode by James A jobling & Co. Led, Weer Giess Works, Sunderiand. 
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in sparkling waters —SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 


There’s 0 quality obout Sew 


<6 o drinquolity — you'll 

E S neg = z : notice the moment you try them. 

in FRUIT SQUASH ze XY ap ES 
a\t mon and line and 


gropefruit, the sweeter 


5 chuepperfection! f wag | 


smoothness of lemon beriay. 


SCHWEPPES FRUIT SQUASHES... 


LEMON ORANGE LIME GRAPEFRUIT LEMON BARLEY 





Have you flown on the 


Best champagne luncheon Greatest 
between London and Paris. 


Bookshop 


FOVILES 


Stock of 3 
million 
volumes 


New & secondhand 
Books on every 











subject 


AIR FRAN CE Quick postal service 


The 4Engine Service PLAYER'S N°3 cubis al ROAD 


All, TRAVEL ENTS LONDON, W.C.2. 
—, _— Gihe Quality Cigarette 

62/4 HAYMARKET, LONDON. ¢ errard S660 (16 lines) 

(WHltehall 0971/8) ; Open 9-6 (ime. Sats.) 
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For prefects or new boys 


‘Clydella’ 
TF 11 SHRINES WE REPLACE 
ima 
SCHOOL SHIRTS AND PYJAMAS 
Made by the makers of ‘ VIVELLA’ and “DAYELLA’ 








}. & &. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LOMDON, W.4 








| 


LIFTIT 
bs 























LIFTING 


TO THE 


MILLION 


400 lL. 
600 IL: 
1200 IL 


ING 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLETS 


GEO. W. KING § 


iTo 
B.R.P. WORKS, HITCHIN, HERTS. 





GOING UP TO TAKE IT DOWN 


Scale in industrial water systems can cause any amount of 


trouble. Choked pipes must be dismantled, seized valves 


freed, and water heaters cleaned — there is never any lack 
of work for the maintenance staff. Many of these troubles 
can be avoided before they start, simply by treating the 
water with Calgon (which is Albright & Wilson's sodium 


metaphosphate). A few parts of Calgon in a million of 
water will prevent scale or stop corrosion 
Albright & Wilson's Technical 


available for the asking. 


The advice of 


Service Department is 


| ALBRIGHT & WiLson 


LTD 


. CALGON 


Punch, Amgust 9 19350 


Angostura 





(Or. 1. G. B. Siegert 





A DASH-OR-TWO 
MAKES A DELIGHTFUL 
DIFFERENCE... 


pyGO5TUp, 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


ANGOSTURA EITTERS 
& Sons) LIMITED 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.! 





AUTOCAR, 


can assist you 


@ get more miles per gallon, bemer 
pe mance and to keep your car @ 
torries, English or American. on ths 
read continuously Electrica! and 
Carburettor Service for all Cars and 
Trucks. Amplestocksof genunespares 





| 


2,3, 4, ——, EMBANKMENT 
At 


Midway between Vaushall & Lambeth 
Bridges Oppestte Tate Galiers 
Seeth Hank of Thames 
TELA. REL. 461-2-5, 








WORLD FAMOUS 
SPAS see 


provide the formula for “‘Alkia 
Saltrates’. Sufferers from rheumatism 
and allied conditions greatly benefit 
from the natural salts as found in 
the waters of the famous continental 
spas. Carefully combined in ‘Alkia 
Saltrates’ they assist bowel function 
and promote diuresis. 


a 
49 PARK LANE - LONDON Wi: Tel GRO. 131! + Works: Oldbury t wane @ ALKIA Saltrates 


Price 4/2 bottle (inc. purchase tax). 
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-~and a’ really petite tl! 


Great Britain has led the world by the grace and distinction 
of its cars, and Wolseley maintains the fine car tradition 
at home and abroad with the unmistakably English lines of 
the “Four Fifty” and “Six Eighty.” With distinction 
come high performance and innumerable huxury features 
which vouchsafe value as well as pride of ownership. 


“Pour Pitty” £550 
plus purchase tax £153. 10. 74. 
“Six Eighty” $600 
plus purchase tax £167. 8. 404. 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD - COWLEY + OXFORD 
Overseas business; Nuffield Exports Ltd, Oxferd and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.\ 
London Showrooms: EUSTACE WATKINS LTD., 12 Berkeley Street, WA 


ASK THE MAN WHO KNOWS BEST... 


ask the man who 
sells tyres 


The man who sells tyres knows what's best for your purpose. It 
matters little to him which make you buy. But it does matter that 
he satisfies his customers. That's why 
he'll be glad to guide your chiice—and 
why you can trust his recommendation. 


Firestone 





Do you #4 
walk your age? 


ID” rors discover all sorts of | where support is due. And not 


odd things from the way | only are they made in sizes 

people walk. So, incidentally, do | and half-sizes 6—12 but in 
we. Nowadays we tend to meet | four different widths to each 
quite elderly young men who | half size 
hardly walk at all. Whether they 
are suffering from protein defici- 
ency or petrol surfeit, we are not 
qualified to say. But we've a/ 
shrewd idea that the 
trouble may be around 
their feet. 

There’s nothing like 
ill-fitting shoes to lower P 
a man’s morale — slowly, surely,; Be fitted with a pair of 
often quite painlessly. That is | Selberites and you'll find your- 
why we suggest you take the self walking miles younger. 
precaution of wearing Selberite | Sm.ssarre Counray Waixma Snos 
Arch Preservers. We assure you | (shown above) in rich * golf’ calf. Round 


2h tod, mo cap, stout sole, Sizes 6 —~ 12 in 
that these are not ‘corrective’ | (0) fire’ Price6s/tid. Calvo with crepe 
shoes: they simply give support ‘sole ar same price). A Selby Shoe. 


SHOES rxom Mianfield 908 


MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION 











LS Rtn 


| 
: 
| 
| 
) 
| 


nett 


Por an expert driver it can be tough being « 
Passenger 
Back -seat-driving; when your foot comes down hard 
on the floor boards and you have to hold on to yourself 
not to sing out 
But here, thank goodness, is a car that's built to take 
a driver in every seat and keep him happy. You cannot 
help feeling the absolute safety of the car — its iron 
atip of the road, the masterful way it has with corners 
and the fine indifference with which it treats the hills 
Yes, here you sit in the back actually enjoying it 
And suddenly you're surprised that you can stretch 
your legs long though they are. And you can loll 
about as you like. There's such a lot of room 
Then you remember what someone once told 
you — you get more body room because that hyper- 
efficient engine is so compact, so far forward. And so 
here you are gliding along ahead of the back axle with 
the torsion bar suspension soaking up the bumps and 
the clock showing a steady cruising 70. 
You puff a cigarette and offer one to the other fellow 
Hello! he’s watching the scenery. What a car this 
is — two back-seat-drivers not bothering to drive 
‘This car is a waste of money if you don't care what 
a car does. ‘There's such a lot built into it that doesn't 
really show until you have it in your hands. Once tried, 
you'll say ‘I'd rather go by Javelin! 
‘Top speed, electrically timed, 78 m.p.h. Acceleration 
60 m.p-h. in 22.2 sees.—*The Motor” Road Test. 
Horizontally opposed flat-four 50 B.H.P. engine 


Javelin Saloon: {595 plus purchase tax {166.0.7. 
Javelin Saloon de luxe: {695 
plus purchase tax {£193.16.1 


There are over 200 
fully qualified Ser\ice 
Agents in Great Britain. 


* SAVELIN 


lrke 
ION COOL story en 
448d 470% 


pOWR TT CABS LIMITED, IDLE, BRADFORD 
+8, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY W! 


Take the finest leaf from 
the Golden Belt of Old 
Virginia and add to it (the 
touch of genius) a touch of 
the leaf that has made cer- 
tain cigars world famous, 
and you have just the raw 
materials for this magic : 
blend. Before it is worthy of 
your favourite briar there is 
the added touch of blenders 


whose skill is hereditary, se ' 


that finally you cam weave 
your dreams in smoke clouds 
and see solutions to the 
insoluble through the smoke 
rings. For this is a tobacco 
that is not just a smoke but 
a way of living, not just 
another fill but another out- 
look, net just another brand 


~ but a bond that links you 


and your pipe for ever to the 
surname Balkan Sobranie. 


Made by the makers of Balkan Sebranie at Sebrenie House, Leadon, EC. 





48 673 Miles 
on the Meter 





WHY SIMONIZED CARS KEEP 
THEIR GOOD LOOKS LONGER 
A car's cellulose finish loses its shine 
through the action of corrosive chemicals 
which are alwaysm the atmosphere. When 
muxed with rab or mist, these chemicals 
attack the cellulose and gradually eat it 
away, lea g ts surface dulled by 


white film Simoniz can prevent hus 





but still 


SIMONIZ 
bright today 








MORE THAN A POLISH 
Simonw is more than a polish. A Simoniz 
shine is also a weatherproof barrier 
providing complete protection from the 
atmosphere. That's why Simonized cars 
keep their good looks so much longer. 


SIMONIZ AND SIMONIZ KLEENER 
ALSO SEMONIZ CHROME CLEANER 


) Led. (Dept. Ke 
W .6., for ‘Por Every 
by laved | angdon 


Write to Simosiz 
20, Dalling Read, 
Body's Benefit’, 
It's Pree | 


| 


4 


———— 


mal j 
I 
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SCANDINAVIATE 


to Denmark, Norway and Sweden 


f" the finest holiday under lhe dun 


Aviate by Scandinavian Airlines wo the NEW “STERLING AREA” 

Denmark, Norway or Sweden, the perfect holiday countries—whers 

sterling still buys twenty shillings’ worth of holiday pleasure. Enjoy 

the marvellous food —- relax or be energetic. in the ievigorating sir 

amongst hospitable people. Fly by SAS luxury 4-engined Airliners 

without fuss or queueing, and enjoy every moment of your holiday 
Full details from your weve! Trove! Agency 


= 
SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 
185 REGENT STREET, LONDON. W.!. Phene REGent 


avr? 
23 Deansgate. Manchester 3} and Prestwick, Ayrshire, 





Better Petrol 


Behind the 8P trade-mark are al! the resources of 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY LTD., 


one of the world’s greatest producers of petroleum. When 
brands return this will guarantee the quality of BP petrol. 





“* The Man in the Moon came 


tumbling down and asked the way 
| to Norwich” they told him tersely, 


, and this madequate directive cannot have been much 


‘South’ 


| help to the unfortunate visitor, who immediately 
afterwards met with another disaster when making 

his first acquaintance with English cookery. 
They 


nowadays. 


manage things better round Norwich 
Visitors can be sure of good food and 
civil answers to their questions. We know the 

district very well because we have been bankers in 
| East Anglia since 1700. In fact, if you ask a local 
resident where he banks he is apt to reply (with 
reminiscent brevity) ‘ Barclays’ ; and indeed, gentle 
reader, whether you come from the Mountains of 
the Moon or the Mile End Road, you too could do 


worse than do the same. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
% 


The Barclays system of Local Head Offices — with Local 
Directors who really know their districts — means that 
special attention is to the differing problems of 
different localitias. Fie are thirty Local Head Offices 
in England and Wales. 
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YORKSHIRE 





Nation - Wide Distribution 


This is the Housemark of Whitbread, whose beers have been famous 
lor ever leo years 


These beers are brewed from the finest bariey and hops, bottled 
solely by Whitbread, and distributed from 

their 55 depots placed in key centres 

throughout the country 


This combination of mation wide distr 

bution and close supervision ensures 
that your Whitbread reaches you in 
perfect condition, wherever you may 


be. Try some today 
PERFECT BREWING 
PERFECT BOTTLING by 


WHITBREAD 











How photography helps IT’S 


CARR’S OF CARLISLE MONK & GLASS 


CUSTARD 





Show aie makes Kast workers 


When experts wanted to find faster, easier ways of 
wrapping chocolate biscuits they were faced with a 
problem. The girls’ hands moved so fast that the cye 
couldn't follow their movements. So a high speed film 
was made to record every movement. Then the cxperts 
were able to analyse the operation in slow motion and 
fad out where energy and effort were being misused 
Now the girls find that the work is easier, and output 
hes been speeded up. For this ‘ motion study * and for 
training purposes Carr's use ‘Kodak’ photographic 
materials 


Can Applied Photography help you! WRITE TO 


Gloss Table jellies have 
Lor & = 


svour 
favourites for fe 
KOOAK LTO KODAK HOUSE DEFT *.58) KINGSWAY LONDON WC) tong been 


* Kodak’ is a Registered Trade Mark 4 








Firry M.P.s from all parties 
have formed a Parliamentary 
Channel Tunnel Committee 
They intend this to be the 
nucleus of an_ international 
underground movement in the 
event of another war. 


“Laxe Success, July 3.—Jakob 
Malik, Soviet United Nations dele 
gate, is in bed at the Kremlin for 
misjudging the turn of Korean 
developments.”—Jamaican paper 


Without his supper? 
a 


In Paris a Spaniard stole 
115 pairs of trousers and used 
the proceeds to pay for long 
cooling drinks. Normally he 
took nothing but shorts 


a 


An auctioneer, charged with 
a driving offence, told a South 
London court that his lapse 
was due to preoccupation with 
business. He also expressed 
the hope that there would be 
no advance on 40/-. 


G 


ont 


e- 
40m on cnarry? . 


CHARIVARIA 


Charity Commissioners have 
advised the Rev. C. F. Hodges 
rector of Ickham, Kent, that s 
centuries-ohi charity he admin- 
isters must be used for its 
original purpose—to provide 
red flannel petticoats for needy 
women. Tie rector would be 
well advised to note that there 
can be no possible excuse for 
any slips. 


“What do our readers 


think?” asked a popular news- 
paper recently. This led many 
of them t turn to the leader 
page to find out. 


141 


Numbers of “ rolling stones” 
and adventurers are applying to 
the B.B.C, for the name part in 
the new Dick Barton series. 
After a life of excitement it is 
natural to want to get settled 
in a routine job. 


a 


“Dorman 
Mex Beat 
Wonrn ” 


Newogatle journal 
The cads! 


a) 


Four London Transport 
double-decker buses have em- 


barked on a four-thousand- 
mile tour in Western Europe. 
It is denied that this has any 
connection with the current 
road works in the Strand. 


a 


“Does this lonk aa though L've 


moved?” 


fully but simply !urnished lounge.” 
“Sinday Dispatch” 
Partially, Madam, partially 
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DISAPPOINTMENT 


T is quite easy to find Chastleton. The place is but 
five miles from Chipping Norton and five from Stow. 
on-the-Wold, the postal address being Moreton-in- 
Marsh and the telephone exchange Barton-on-the- 
Heath. Only a fool could miss it. It is made of Cots- 
wold stone and looks like a manor house pretending to 
be a castle. They have there the Bible that Charles I 
used on the scaffold, and table glass fashioned for the 
45 
But it was not to see these that I meant to visit 
Chasticton. | am and always have been an ardent 
Whenever I pass a box or yew hedge cut 
into the shapes of men or birds or horses or umbrellas 
I want to go back and stare at them. It is my dream 
to have a great courtyard laid out in black-and-white 
marble squares like a chess board, and sixty-four big 
box trees planted in black-and-white tabs, and clipped 
to the semblance of chessmen 


toprariat 


Sitting on one of those wooden eyries used by tennis 
umpires, I would have two gardeners playing chess 
against each other all day long, carrying the pieces 
from aquare to square and putting any piece that was 
taken in play beside me until I was surrounded by a 
green forest of Bishops and Knights and Pawns 

The pleasure of the game would be all the greater 
because these tubs, so planted, are very heavy, and 
every piece would take all the strength of both adver 
saries combined to shift it from place to place; and any 
long move would need loud exhortations to spur the 
men to their labour. “Go to it, stout fellows!” I would 
cry towards sundown, sipping my Malmsey wine 

There is not nearly enough exercise in chess played 
upon an ordinary board 

But I have never been able to realize my dream 


Now at Chastleton, I learned, there is a very famous 
Box Garden made (according to the leaflet that was 


given to me) in a.p. 1700. | am 


were really necessary, for 


not sure that the 
letters A.D Box Gardens 


‘1 said exira-cover, mother, not silly mid-off. 


] 
iva 


made in 1700 8.c. must be rare indeed: but 
wccording to the photograph the shapes of the trees 
were so many and so pleasantly diversified that the 
garden, though circular in shape, seemed to approxi- 
mate very nearly to the garden of my dreams. 

From Chipping Camden the distance to Chastleton 
cannot be much greater than from the other places 
named; and I reached it in a little under 
two hours and was about to walk up the drive when I 


observed on my leaflet the sentence 


very 


which I have 


OPEN EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR EXCEPT TUESDAYS 


Know why 


1 don’t it happened to be a Tuesday that 
afternoon, but it did; and | was disappointed. I was 
so disappointed that I resolved to go and read all the 
inscriptions on all the Chastleton 
But I was 
disappointed again, for all the tombstones were made 


tombstones in 
churchyard in order to cheer myself up. 


of Cotswold stone, and every inscription on them was 
entirely illegible. If I could found a church- 
I would have given him a piece of my mind 

it was high June when this happened, and I had 
to get back to London 


have 
warcdet 


and since the afternoon was 
already waning it was necessary to dine on the way. 
‘We can do that,” they said, “at the King’s Arms in 
There will be nothing to eat,” I said, “at the 
King’s Arms in Nothing but tough mutton and 
stewed cabbage and watery prunes.” For a great cloud 
of pessimism had settled on my mind that could not 
be lifted by all the cow parsley and flowering may and 
sleeping aerodromes and arms dumps in the world. 
We got to that inn when it was evening and went 
into a large 
Have 
wirl rather 
the card 
The al i Sil j 


(rape 


Georgian dining-room 
you got anything to eat?” T asked an Irish 


crossly, and she said she would bring in 


fruit Tomato-juice cocktail 


Macaroni au gratin Thick vegetable soup 
Fresh Evesham asparagus 
Smoked Scotch salmon 

Cornish lobster and salad 
Grilled fillets of sole 


Roast 


wid parsley butter 

beef with Yorkshire 
pudding and horseradish sauce 

Steamed 


sirloin, of English 


steak and kidney pudding 
Chicken and 


Curried eggs and rice 


mushroom ple 


Jugged hare and red currant jelly 
Apricot trifle 

Fresh pineapple and ice cream 
Demi-sel—Cheddar 


Cheshire—Camembert 


Pommel Pasterella 


Medox 
We had that and went out intothe garden. Curiously 


{4;raves 


enough it was surrounded by a dense yew hedge cut 
into all manner of strange and pleasing designs 


But I shall not tell you where is. We topiarists 


ure a proud and secret race Evor 
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HOLIDAY TASK 


“What comes after ‘the lethal results of radioactivity’ ?” 
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‘You surprise me,” she said. 

‘| shall now switch on the 
stove,” said the man, ignoring the 
sarcasm, “and you will see that as 
the heat penetrates through the 
saucepan the butter will slowly melt. 
We cali this melted butter oil.” 

You don’t say!” remarked 
Miss Twigg 

The man was peering into his 
saucepan and appeared not to hear. 

“Now it has melted. The heat 
has done its work, the butter has 
turned into oil and we are now 
ready for the most exciting part of 
the operation.” 

His hands shook as he lifted the 
bow! 

“Notice that I have a liguid in 
my basin. A heavy, viscous liquid, 
consisting of the two eggs which I 
have beaten and seasoned. | shall 
now pour this liquid into the melte:| 
butter, which I have turned into oil 
by means of applied heat. Now 
watch carefully.” 

With # rapt air he tipped the 
egg into the saucepan. Miss Twigg 
noticed with some impatience that 
he left a good tablegpoonful of the 
liquid in the basin. 

“TI shall now let the heat 
approach the egg and butter, mov- 
ing the mixture constantly to 
prevent it burning. In a very short 
time you will see an amazing thing.” 

Miss Twigg shifted forward to 
Ire you sure we brought him?” the edge of her chair. 
‘The liquid will begin to 
SCRAMBLED EGG thicken, until we find in the sauce- 
pan not a liquid of melted butter 
rTPHE man in the kitchen smiled He sloped the bow! towards and beaten and seasoned egg but 
at Miss Twigg and held out an Miss Twigg and agitated its content his voice quivered—“a solid.” 
r in each hand “It's not really necessary to Miss Twigg shifted back again 

Two eggs,” he said, “willmake beat for any length of time. Many I am trying not to beat the 

enough serambled egg to cover a people prefer just a—what shall | egg too thoroughly,” he said, still 








piece of toast roughly the size of a say—a fleck of white here and there, agitating the fork, “as many people 
ice of bread to a depth of one to add interest to the dish think that the appearance of the 
neh. Watch very carefully how He put down the bow! abruptly dish is improved by just a—what 
1 break the eggs.” wiped his hands on his apron and _ shall 


say 


{ 


I 
He hit one smartly on the side went over to an immaculate cooker Fleck ?"’ suggested Miss Twigg 
\ 


» basin, parted the shell and let “T have put half an ounce of fleck wreed the man, “of 
the released egg fall golopshously fresh butter into this saucepan white among the vellow mass 
vithin. He did this again with the he aaid—“ fresh, because it is not so He removed the pan from the 
ond egg, and looked sideways at salt as the salt butter, and I find it rv earried it lovingly towards 
Miss Twigg for approva better to add salt and pepper to my ‘wigg and tilted it for her 
Been doing that for years!" own requirements 
remarked that lady sourly, but the He sprinkled salt and pepper ll?’ he said challengingly 
man’s complacent smile remained into the basin and stirred it round ooking for cretins,” said Miss 
Now I take a fork, and beat This is called ‘Seasoning he Iwi inkindly 


snapping off the 
volks and whites together.” told Miss Twigg television switch 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


E sit around a table, 
Twelve doughty folk and true, 
Intelligent and able, 
Without a thing to do. 
The builder and the draper 
Impossible to fool, 
Twelve citizens well suited 
To run a Grammar School 


But only the man from Exborough, 
Only the County Expert, 

Only the Man from Exborough 
Is wise enough to rule 


There's Admiral Snooks from Houndsworth, 
As sane as he can be, 
Who took twelve million pounds’ worth 
Of battleship to sea, 
Whose judgment beld suspended 
A thousand seamen’s fates, 
But cannot now be trusted 
To buy the dinner plates— 


For only the Man from Exborough, 
Only the County Ironmonger, 

Only the Man from Exborough 
Can authorize the plates. 


The tool-shed needs a six-foot length 
Of corrugated zine, 
There's Mr. Justice Higginson 
There's Parson Black from Link 
But may they buy it locally, 
And leave the job to Fred 
Twelve level-headed citizens 
Who might as well be dead! 


For only the Man from Exborough, 
Only the County Architect, 

Only the man from Exborough 
Decides about the shed 


Who keeps the school a living thing? 
Where best may they be found— 
From men whose fathers raised it? 
From folk who live around! 
From men whose children school there 
Whose learning lives or dies on it, 
Or gentlemen from Whitehall 
Who never yet laid eyes on it? 
How fatuously, how kindly, 
We pave the road to Hell; 
No doubt the Man from Moscow 
Could settle all things well 


Our wills and judgments shortly 
Will perish from disuse, 

Men further off than Exborough 
Will find a good excuse— 

Ah, then the Moscow Expert 
Can certainly break loose 
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HEAVY TRAFFIC IN THE STRAITS 


yee )M all over the world tourists 
are buzzing to the Channel Coast, 
not to luxuriate in the shelters on 
the promenade or to compare the 
concert parties with their native 
gaicties, but to swim the Straits 
just that. It may not look far on the 
map, but a stout walker would con- 
sider it a respectable distance and a 
very stout walker would not con- 
sider it at all. Yet these visitors, 
many of them still in their ‘teens, 
are prepared to swim further than 
from London to St. Albans in a sea 
famous for its tendency to choppi- 
ness; when tides and currents have 
male the shortest route impossible, 
previous swimmers have had to 
cover a mileage equal to that from 
London to Aylesbury. To anyone 
who remembers struggling across the 
width of a swimming bath with a 
belt at the end of a pole dangling 
in front of him and the prospect 
of congratulations on arrival, the 
strength and will-power needed to 
conquer these heavy, brutal waters 
seem more than human 
From all over the world they 
come. The Guatemalan government 
has surprisingly sent champions to 
challenge the Straits on its behalf 
To the Egyptians it is the highest 
athletic achievement and the teams 
they send tremendous 
Even the shy 
For some Treason, 


over have 
public support 
English join in 
this one among the many stretches 
of sea on the globe has struck the 
imagination of every continent It 
once used to be the Hellespont; but, 
after all, that is with 
such doubtful characters as Leander 
and Byron. Our Straits have a much 
Dover Beach was 


renowned by Matthew Arnold, and 


associated 


higher moral tone 


Folkestone’s respectability is a by 
word 


Now they rank in swimming 
with Wimbledon in tennis and the 
Pacific 
The 
popular on the coast 
that 


in amall craft sailing 

swimmers seem to be 

It is a sport 
type 
When I was on my way to meet Miss 
Shirley May France I vaguely ex 
pected to see a tough Amazon sur 
rounded with autograph books and 
cameras; but I 


attracts ‘ pleasant 


found her lying 


casually on the beach, looking 


natural and human and young, and 
chatting to the other seasiders while 
her coach massaged a painful pulled 
muscle. | asked Miss France when 
she had first decided to swim the 
Channel. She said she came from a 
family of swimmers and had always 
wanted to be one herself but it was 
not until she was about eleven that 
she made up her mind to do it. The 
ealm way in which any 
herotes this 
American girl referred to the ordeal 
in front of her took my breath away 

which made my share of the inter 

view rather halting 


without 


or self-consciousness 


As 80 often happens, foreigners 
have taken up with enthusiasm a 
pastime started by us. The first man 
to get across was “Captain Webb 
of Mr. Betjeman’s 
haunting poem. In 1875 he dived 
off the Admiralty Pier, Dover 
in just under twenty-two hours set a 
weary foot on Calais sands 


the Dawley man 
and 


In those 
test of 
i Webb 
who had previously won a 


days it was regarded as a 
endurance, not of speed, ar 
wager 
that he could stay in the sea longer 
than a Newfoundland dog, was not 
concerned with times if he 
had not been caught by the turn of 


though 


the tide he might have established a 
record still unbeaten. We 
with porpoise fat 
trunks until they from 
him by the disrespectful waves, and 


ll greased 
wearing scarlet 


were torn 


nourished during his journey on cod 


liver oil, beef-tea, brandy, strong 


coffee and old ale, he drove on hour 
after hour through the day 
then under the light of a three 
quarter moon. The accompanying 


lugger contained his technical ad 


and 


viser in a chimney-pot hat, his pilot 
whose 


goo! 


eourse contributed a 


deal to his success, and the journal 
ists, of whom The Times, The Tel 
graph and The Daily News 


incapacitated by sea-sickness. The 


were 


short-lived national hero-worship 


ruined him. His public appearances 


became increasingly. mere stunts 
and “he went the 


difficulties drove him to the sui 


pace like 


» verit 
uncial 

cidal 
Niagara swim in which he lost his 
life at thirty-five 


Corinthian until fin 


Of his successors, one 
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unfortanate was Mr. Carvill, who 
swam from France to England in 
twelve hours and a quarter; but 
within fifty yards of the English 
shore his boatmen refused to come 
in further because of the dark and 
the rocks. As in Webb’s case, there 
was a long controversy over whether 
he had swura the Channel at all, 
though the seems con- 
elusive. (Fishermen on the coast 
still refuse to believe that 
ever been done.) 


evidence 


it has 
The public were 
not interested in Mr. Carvill’s per- 
formance, saying there was nothing 
new in it and anyway Webb had 
stayed in the water much longer 
Nowadays the Channel Swim. 
ming Association, which operates 
under the magis of the official 
Amateur Swimming Association, 
investigates all the claims submitted 
to it and has the most appallingly 
standards of evidence. 
According to its Secretary, Mr. W 
Floydd, it is no good just swim. 
ming across and expecting to get a 
vellum certificate saying that you 
have. You must produce affidavits 
and reports and the pilot’s chart and 
the pilot’s log, and you and your 
witnesses will have to stand up to 
close cross-examination. The Asso 
ciation will observer, if 
asked, but even he has to submit to 


s gruelling 


rigorous 


send an 
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Most people start from France, 
leeause the English coast is a 
lroader target than the French, 
which falls away each side of Cap 
(}ris Nez. Having swum one way, 
lhowever, some insatiable swimmers 
have a rest for a year or two and 
then try the other, You cannot be 
certain where you are going to land 
up, which forees extreme mobility 
on reception committees. Tides and 
currents are fickle and weather may 
suddenly deteriorate. The most 
respected expert on the Channel, a 
skipper with the impressive nick- 
name of “ Knockout,” refuses to try 
to predict suitable conditions more 
than six or seven hours ahead. 
Some triers have hung about for 
months and then started almost 
without notice. As there are only a 
few suitable boats and these get 
booked up ahead, the arrangements 
for swimming the Channel are pretty 
complicated, It is not just a matter 
of getting covered with a thick 
coating of lanoline, slipping on 
goggles and a bathing-dress and 
plunging off. 

Soon so many people will have 
made the crossing that the ever. 
dissatisfied human race will try to 
make it more difficult by turning 
round and coming straight back, 
introducing obstacles, or going 
further away from the Narrows, 

At the moment, however, get- 
ting over rapidly is enough to 
occupy anybody's energy and en- 
durance. There before you is the 
whole harsh sea and just your will 
and muscle to help you beat it. You 
cannot shorten the journey by 
starting from a whale-drawn bath- 
ing-machine or by floating on a hen- 
coop or by hoisting a sail. “This 
swimmer was jury-rigged"”’ says an 
affidavit and good-bye to your 
chances with the C.S.A. There is 
no easy way, and that is why in 
Cairo and Guatemala la Nueva and 
Massachusetts and Yorkshire sober 
citizens who have never seen the 
Narrow Seas are killing time ex- 
pectantly until their champions 
fight their way from land to land. 
Good luck to them all, and especially 
to Mies France, but for whom this 
account might have been tempted 
to guy the whole incredible business. 

R. G. G. Pace 











AT THE PICTURES 


Panic in the Streeta— Waterfront 


B. 


{HE first sentiment of 

‘ = anyone seeing the title 

| Panic in the Streets 
La 


(Director: Exta Kazan) 

coupled with the name 
of Rionanp Wiomark is likely to 
be that this would have been a suit- 
able title for the last Widmark film 
we saw; not that there was any 
general panic in the London streets 
in Night and the City, but at least 
there was a great deal of running 
through them, mostly by Mr. 
Wromark himeelf. In the new 
pieture, as a matter of fact, 
there is not much justification 
for the title. The story is con- 
cerned with the progressively 
more desperate efforts of the 
police and a young doctor in 
New Orleans to prevent panic 
in the streeta: to trace and 
catch up with certain carriers 
of pneumoniec plague before 
news gets out that it is in the 
city. Once more, in fact, a 
pursuit story, and a very well- 
made one. The fact that the 
basie spring of the action is 
« terrible disease (which thus 
puts the film technically in 
called the disease 
‘eyele,” with very different 
things like No Sad Songa for 
Me) should worry nobody. If a 
motive is effectively provided 
for the pursuit the precise 
nature of the motive is irrele 
vant. The hunt is the thing 
the actual following of 
scent, whether the scent is 
Every depart 
ment of this is admirably 
handled. The wild rocketing 
excitement of the final chase 
the quieter sequences of pet 
severing the 
momenta in 
with his 
charming and considerate wife 
(Bannarna Bet Geppers)—all 
these scenes, every one full of 
brilliant entertaining detail, are 
cleverty placed in the design of 
the whole according to their 
varying speeds The result 
seema to me a model of what an 


what is 


the 


pleasant or not 


interrogation, 
gentle domeatic 


the doctor's home 


action story should be Jox 
MacDowa.p as director of photo 
graphy makes it all good to look at, 
and one is constantly reminded by 
the sound (blues or boogie- woogie 
tinkles from any side-street window) 
as well as by the riverside shots of 
ships and wharves and the “hiring 
hall” for seamen, that the place is 
New Orleans. I enjoyed this. 


Talking of titles . . One can 
tell very well from the title of 


(Panic im the 
Spirit of Public Service 


Clinton Reed—Ricnarn Wiromark 


Essence of Public Nuisance 


Peer Me Cab Rorserr Newton 
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Waterfront (Director: MicnaR. 
ANDERSON) what sort of picture it 
is, even without having read the 
novel by Joun Broruy on which it 
The title suggests one of 
those tenuously-plotted works that 
set out to give an im pression of 
life in a particular place and wind up 
with some such philosophical obser. 
vation as “and so life goes on”; and 
that is what the film turns out to be. 
Nobody actually does make this 
observation ; the most philosophical 
character is a girl from whom the 
sight of the river elicits the pro- 
nouncement “High tide, low tide— 
nothing can stop it”... But, no, 
that gives an unfair idea of 
the picture, which is a sober 
account of a poor Liverpool 
family’s troubles with a repro- 
bate father. The accents are 
a bit distracting—the father 
is supposed to be “Liverpool 
Irish,” but neither of these in- 
fluences can be detected in 
Rosert Newton's energetic 
utterances, and not often do 
the others manage to give their 
speech a Northern tinge—but 
anybody willing to revive in- 
terest in the poor hardworking 
mother, the good daughter and 
her worthy young man, the bad 
(or good-time girl) daughter 
and her unworthy young man 
and the clever fourteen-year- 
old son will find them all com- 
petently played here. But one 
wishes for a little more fresh- 
ness and bite in the treatment. 

Ps % « ae 


is based 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch 
reviews) 

If they're still on, I must 
still recommend to London 
readers Letter from an Unknown 
Woman, and Fanny (26/7/50), 
and Sylvia and the Ghost (2/8/50) 
und Orpheus (14/6/50) and Au 
dela dea Grilles (22/3/30) 

Best release is On the Town 
(12/4/50), a quite first-rate 
musical in colour, funny and 
tuneful and a really exhilarat- 
ing experience. So Long at the 
Fair (14/650) is the story about 
the disappearing visitor to the 
S89 Paris Exhibition. 

RicHarp MALLETT 
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WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


PaERe is @ tacit understanding 
between Ethel and myself that 
whereas she has complete control 
over most of my wardrobe and may 
snatch up any garment and have it 
cleaned or mended as she thinks fit, 
what I do with my footwear is my 
own concern. I prefer to look after 
my own boots and shoes. 

When, therefore, I asked her last 
week if she could tell me why the 
heavy pair of walking shoes, which 
I keep for special occasions, was not, 
as it ought to have been, on the back 
shelf of my boot cupboard, I should 
not have been surprised if she had 
said that she knew nothing what- 
ever about them. 

But she didn’t. With that un- 
canny memory for detail which some 
women possess she said the last 
time I had worn them was the 
Tuesday after August Bank Holiday 
last year when I had taken the dog 
for a walk round the golf links, and 
that I'd told her afterwards that I 
was taking them to Cull’s to have 
them soled and heeled. 

The next thing to do was to call 


in at the boot-repairer’s and see if 
by any chance they were there. 
“Pair of heavy gent’s walking 


shoes,” said Mr. Cull, removiny 
about a score of nails from his 
mouth before searching along his 
racks of assorted footwear. 

I nodded. 

“ Brought in about a year ago,’ 
he repeated. 

Again I nodded. 

“Can't find them here,” he said. 
“Might be in the back of the shop 
somewhere. I'll look to-morrer. 

“Don't keep shoes after the 
twelve months,” he added. “Haven't 
got the storage space. Have to get 
rid of ‘em.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I 
said, “that this often happens— 
that people bring their shoes here 
and don’t 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Cull. 
“Bring ‘em here and forget all 
about ‘em. Got a pile of ’em in the 
back of the shop.” 

“That seems very extraordin- 
ary,” I said. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Cull. 


surprised.” 


“You'd be 


The next day I was obliged to 
be away on business, so it was 
arranged that Ethel should cal! at 
the shop and inquire for the 
shoes. 

“Did you get them?” I asked 
anxiously as soon as I returned. 

Ethel nxided. “I've put them 
upstairs in your boot cupboard. 
The man wasn't too pleased about 
it. Said he hadn't got room to store 
shoes for people who couldn't 
remember to call for them. He said 
you couldn't get a pair of shoes like 
that to-day for five pounds.” 

Later that evening, as I was 
intending to go for a walk, I took the 
shoes out of the cupboard and put 
them on. They were very tight and 
pinched me horribly across the toe 
I got up and walked across the room 
in them. Ethel came running up- 
stairs to know what I was groaning 
for, as she thought I'd been taken 
ill. I sat down; and with some 
difficulty we got the shoes off. 

Ethel said she remembered a 
friend of hers had once taken a pair 
of shoes to be soled and couldn't get 
them on when they came home 
She had had to take them back to 
the shop and complain. 

I said under the circumstances 
I didn’t feel like doing that. And 
Ethel said she didn't either. 

Then Ethel said that she knew 
Mrs. Murray, who went to the same 
Working Party as she did, was 
always glad to hear of any good 
clothes for her boy who'd just left 
school. If we asked her £2 15s. for 
them, allowing for the repair, that 
would give me £2 towards a new 
pair of shoes. 

Ethel took the shoes to the 
Working Party the next day. Mrs. 
Murray was delighted. 

Two days later, when I came 
home from the office, I found Ethel 
rather quieter than usual. She said 
she'd been spring-cleaning. There 
was a parcel on the table beside her 
wrapped up in brown paper, 

“You'd better look at it,” she 
said. “It belongs to you. I found 
it in the bottom of your wardrobe 
where it's been ever since you put it 
there this time last year, I suppose.” 

I undid the parcel, and there, 
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inside, were my heavy brown walk- 
ing shoes, newly soled and heeled. 

“As far as I can see,” continued 
Ethel, “the whole thing’s been a 
most profitable transaction. Young 
Murray has got a good pair of shoes 
very cheap. You've still got your 
old ones and have made £2 profit 
in addition.” 

. . + . > 


The seervtary of our local Boys’ 
Club is still wondering, no doubt, 
why I suddenly sent a donation of £2 
to the fund for providing football 
boots. He said he thought it was 
most generous of me—most gen- 
erous, 

| said not at all, 


a a 


HAVE YOU A 
GRASSHOPPER ? 
MIND! 

To the Editor of Punch 

“iR,—I wish to appeal to you to 
“7 use your influence against the 
alarming spread of crossword puz- 
zles in which the clues (if so they 
may be called) are punctuated in a 
deliberately misleading manner. 

|. Goodness knows the younger 
generation punctuate badly. 
Enough already t 

2. Without being incited to 
regard the whole thing; as a joke 
by the compilers of these pernicious 
amusements—what ¢ 

3. I (wonder is likely). 

4. To be: the attitude of a 
youthful addict. 

5. Of this form 
gymnastics; towards. 

6. The despairing efforts of the 
luckless; pedagogues t 

7. Entrusted—with his educa. 
tion! 

8. To impart: some fraction! 

9. Of their hard-won know- 
ledge of the subtle (distinction). 

10. Between the colon and the 
semi-colon I am. 

ll. Sirt Yours? 

12. Faithfully. 

G. D. R. Davies 


of mental 














THE TREE 


é. bh ~wany and fiekis,” remarks 

Plato, “tell me nothing; men 
are my teachers.” 

I don’t know how you are on 
trees, but it seems to me I shall 
have to buy a new Dictionary of 
Quotations, This remark of Plato's 
would have done very well for an 
article on Teachers’ Salaries; it 
might have been made to serve its 
turn in the recent Wordsworth 
boom; but it ian't at all what I want 
at the moment. My own meagre 
store yields Cowper's “farewell to 
the shade of the cool colonnade,” a 
few words of Hopkins, and Shake- 
speare’s “bare ruined choirs,” and 
‘My mind to me a kingdom is,” 
which is merely irritating 

The fact is that my mind ian't a 
kingdom at all; rather my mind to 
me's a lumber-room, and not one 
of those old - world lumber 
stuffed to the ceiling with discarded 
and half-forgotten treasures. My 
treasures are not only more than 
half forgotten; they have been ex 


rooms 


changed in the passage of time for 
disereditable, aspidistra-like objects 
When my mother was a little gir! 
she and her sisters would on rainy 
lays their 
wd engage in archery practice, the 
target being a full-length portrait of 
my great-grandmother. There was 
no lack of rain and before long the 
good old lady was cut to ribbons, 
apart from her 
spared out of 


retire to lum ber-room 


face, which was 
quirk of 
Her head and 


framed, are 


some 
maidenly modesty. 
shoulders decently 
before me now aa I write, and in her 
guileleas blue eyes there is no 
shadow of reproof nor even of com 
plaint. It may be mere coincidence 
that my personal lumber-room is so 
scantily furnished. I imagine Plato 
would take that view, despite the 
silence of my present Dictionary of 
Quotations; Confucius, on the other 
hand, would probably disagree. 
What one may laughingly call a 
poor memory” is commonly re- 
garded as a handicap; but this is a 
superficial view Besides making 
the re-reading of almost any book a 
completely fresh experience, it can 
give one the illusion of possessing a 


great mind. I shall not soon forget 


the glow of pleasure that warmed 
my spirit when I first evolved the 
argument “| think, therefore I am 
It was a disappointment when the 
man who had lent me the Popular 
Outline of Philosophy pointed out 
that somebody else had thought of 
it first, but it was a good glow while 
it lasted. A poor memory has its 
compensations, although I have 
now reached a stage where I feel a 
little diffident in publicly claiming 
this as my own discovery 

The great disadvantage of pos 
sessing @ poor memory 
has to rely upon other 
judgment as to what should, and 
what should not, be preserved from 
the hungry maw of time Tastes 
differ; my dictionary 
perpetuate Dr. Johnson's statement 
that “Memory is the primary and 
fundamental power, without which 
there could be no other intellectual 
operation.” 
out that And then 
constant failure to remember is 
accompanied by occasional inability 
to forget 

I should like to be able to 
forget the lines 


is that one 


people's 


chooses to 


I could get along with 


perverse ly 


Poe ma are made by foot like me 


But only God can make a tree 


with their horrid mixture of self 
evident falsehood and plat itudinous 
truth. Earlier 
the poem celebrates a tree that doth 


| am sorry to say 
in summer wear a nest of robinsa in her 
hair, a blowsy touch reminiscent of 
Lear's old man who had owls in his 
beard—or was it larks? This is th 
sort of aspidistra | seem to have 
received in exchange for the sort of 
things which other people have in 
their lumber-rooms or kingdoms 


What I 


about 


was going to 
before | was led 


amongst the treeless stubble of that 


write 


astray 


wretched dictionary was the felling 
of an old tree on a plot of land near 
by, where a new house is to be built 

It was an ordinary old 
leas graceful than most. Its only 
engaging characteristic was the way 
in which one of its branches forked 
and then joined up again, enclosing 
an eye-shaped piece of sky as you 
looked at it 


tree 


lt stood in the middle 
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of the plot and was obviously 
doomed to destruction. Yesterday 
morning a builder's lorry arrived, 
and two men got out and dug a deep 
ditch round the trunk, severing its 
roots—or some of them. Then they 
put a rope round the upper part of 
the trunk and tied it to the front 
of the lorry. The driver started the 
engine, put the thing into reverse, 
and pulled. The tree grunted and 
the rope broke. There was silence 
for a while; then the lorry went off to 
get another rope. It returned with a 
This did not break ; it 
bit into the trunk 

For a quarter of an hour the 
lorry engaged in a snarling fight 
with the tree, and by this time it 
had begun to seem to be a struggle 
between these two, with the driver 
and 


steel hawser 


the two navvies mere insig- 
nificant lackeys, mercenaries whose 
The 
tree groaned occasionally, but it still 
stood with its branches towards the 
sky. The engine of the lorry stalled. 
The struggle entered its final phase, 
ind now the lorry employed a tactic 
it hac learned in the course of the 
battle. First it exerted a great pull 
sused the tree to incline very 


interests were not engaged. 


which « 
slightly; then it relaxed ; then pulled 
inducing in the tree a fatal 
rocking motion 


wain 
The tree seemed to 
lose confidence; the rocking motion 
increased, at each pull the inclina 
tion he It groaned 
There was a breaking, 


oming greater. 
repeats clly 
splintering, tearing sound; then 
third, and it toppled 


rine of the lorry sereamed its 


nother; a 
The en 
stisfaction, and the two mercen- 
ries stubbed out their cigarettes 
walked and began to dis- 
member the corpse, 

| was surprised to find that | 
felt slightly sick. Had I remembered 
The Golden Bough 1 might not have 
been surprised ; but who can remem- 
ber The Golden Bought 1 am just 
wondering if it wouldn't be better 
to buy a copy of The Golden Bough 
instead of a 
Quotations 


new Diet ionary of 


& x 


id. ia the largest amount 
in the Mansion Howse box so 


tar tor the fun Star 


It should provide quite a lot. 














“Want a baby-sitter, me pretty dear?” 
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WE MAKE AN 


-” E must make an early start,” 

said Kathleen, after we had 
decided to take the children into 
the country for a day. “As soon 
as possible after breakfast.” 

I absolutely agreed with her. A 
late start makes the day seem so 
short, I said, and the trains get so 
crowded. And of course the country- 
side looks at its best early in the 
day. Undoubtedly, we agreed, an 
early start was 
successful outing. 


essential to a 


Whether we were wise to be so 
emphatic in Barbara's presence is 
open to question. She takes every 
thing so literally. I found it hard 
to be really cordial when she plucked 
my sleeve at 4.15 the next morning 

‘Go back to bed, Barbara,” I 
said firmly 
But it's light,” said Barbara 
And we've got to make an early 
start.” 

*Barbara,” said Kathleen, “will 

you please go back to bed.” 


EARLY START 


Barbara went. But the incident 
had disturbed us. It must have 
been 7.30 before we managed to 
drop off to sleep again. By then 
we were 4 tired that we might well 
have overslept and thus made an 
early start impossible. Luckily the 
baby summon@d us insistently at 
about 7.35 

“How do you feel! asked 
Kathleen, handing me a cup of tea 
ten minutes later 

“If I have complete rest and 
quiet till about midday,” I 
“I don’t despair of my ultimate 
recovery 
the worst. Fortunately my 
affairs are in order.” 

“Don't be an ass,” she said 
“ Drink that and you'll beel better.’ 

It is a tribute to the resilience 
of the human spirit that after I had 
washed, shaved and breakfasted I 
was in fact able to face up again to 
the burden of parenthood with my 
customary fortitude 


said, 


Otherwise we must ex- 
pect 


It was now a 


an Ven ~ aan ee —— 
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quarter to nine, almost time for the 
early start. Anxious not to evade 
my responsibilities, I decided to 
do the washing-up while Kathleen 
made ready for the journey. I was 
just finishing when I was disturbed 
by a familiar, but on this occasion 
unexpeeted, sound from the hall 
I stepped out, to find her wearing 
an apron and a dust-cap, with a 
broom in one hand and a mop in 
the other 

You surely didn’t suppose,” 
she said, when I remonstrated with 
her, “that I should go out for the 
day without putting a broom over 
the place?” 

But the early start _” 

She explained that she stood 
by every word she had said about 
an early start, but the expression 
when used by a married woman with 
a home and three children (four, if 
one counted the children’s father) 
could hardly have the same signifi- 
cance as for, say, a carefree bachelor 
The departure time she had had in 
mind was about ten o'clock, and if 
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she was not subjected to too much 
interruption from one whose contri- 
bution to the common task had 
been negligible (so she unkindly 
described my washing-up labours) 
she would still be ready by then 
Meanwhile the children would be 
quite happy in the garden. 

She actually finished at twenty 
minutes past ten. “There!” she 
said, coming into the kitchen and 
flinging down her apron in a busi- 
nesslike manner. “That didn't 
take long, did it? Now a quick cup 
of tea and a cigarette and we shall 
be off.” 

We did not dawdle over the tea, 
and by ten minutes to eleven we 
were ready to set out. While Kath- 
leen went round the house locking 
all the doors and turning off gas, 
water and electricity I collected 
the children from the garden and 
gathered them on the front porch 
to meet her. 

“Wait!” she said, immediately 
she appeared, pointing to David in 
amazement. “That boy! What 
has he been doing?” 

I had to admit that he did look 
rather grubby. 

“Rather grubby!” she said, the 
amazement in her tone deepening 
into anguish. “He's filthy. And 
you were actually going to take him 
out in that condition!” She re- 
opened the door and lead the way 
back into the house. Gas and 
water supply were turned on again, 
and David put through the custom. 
ary scrubbing routine. 

When he re-appeared, looking 
pink and raw, gas and water were 
once aain turned off, and all doors 
re-locked. By this time it was 
nearly twenty past eleven, and now 
there seemed nothing to delay us. 

“Though to tell the truth,” said 
Kathleen, “I always think this is 
rather a silly time to start. It 
means getting out of the train at 
about lunch time, and instead of 
being free to go where we like we 
shall have to spend the first hour 
or two looking for somewhere to 
eat. It would probably save time 
in the long run if I were to get a 
quick lunch ready and we made an 
early start directly afterwards. 

I went and turned the gas and 
water on again. My wife is wonder- 





“And we, Albert Smith, an Officer of His Britannic Majesty's 
-» Say this isn’t a let or hindrance.” 


Customs, ett., elt., ee 


fully quick at. preparing a makeshift 
meal, By twelve o'clock it was on 
the table ready to be eaten. We 
all said how much quicker this was, 
instead of wasting the better part 
of the afternoon looking for some- 
where to eat. Whereas now, by 
twelve-thirty or so, we should be 
able to make an early start with 
nothing at all to worry about. 

Actually it was just a little later 
than that. There was, of course, 
the washing-up again, and then 
coffee and another cigarette. Still, 
by one-fifteen everything had been 
cleared up, which was remarkably 
quick, all things considered. 

“But just look at that dear 
baby,” said my wife. “She can 
hardly keep awake. I really think 
she'll be all the better for a little 
sleep before we go.” 

“It will probably be quicker in 
the long run,” I said. “Then when 
she wakes we can make an early 
start.” 

She gave me a rather suspicious 
look, but said nothing, and the baby 
was carried off, by now wide awake 
and bawling lustily. 

At two o'clock she was still wide 
awake. I pointed out that the 
time was beginning to slip round 
Kathleen (to whose reason, I am 
glad to say, no appeal is ever made 
in vain) agreed that it was and said 
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that perhaps after all baby would 
snatch a little sleep in the train. So 
she finished her quick cup of tea and 
went off to get the baby. 

She came back with her finger 
to her lips. 

“Sleeping like an angel,” she 
said. 

At ten minutes to three she was 
still sleeping like an angel. But by 
that time David had fallen into the 
water butt at the bottom of the 
garden and I had made a late start 
for The Canning Arms. 


a a 


CIRCLE OF 
ACQUAINTANCES 


INCE my memory 
\” Causes me to greet 
Mrs. Filey as “Mrs. Emery,” 
Next time we meet 
When it says “Filey” 
I'm far too wily 
To trust that name— 
So I call her the same. 
There is thereafter such confusion 
Between reality and myth 
That I reach the conclusion 
Her name must be Smith; 
And that’s very easy to get right 
Because it’s what I always call Mra. 

White. 
Justis Ricnarpson 
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DROVER’S TALE 


ha E road runs white in hedge-green 
through gateways to the east 
and the hills stand, purple-heathered, 
at its side: 
and there my way has long been, 
the way I liked the least, 
to the lowlands, open-weathered, 
lying wide 
for to eastwards I went roving, 
but the west my heart still had, 
in the days I went a-droving 
when once I was a lad. 


Her hair was harvest-yellow, 
her eyes an autumn sky, 

and her tread was light as linnet 
through the bine: 

but her heart found not its fellow 
and never one was I 

to know the way to win it 
to be mine: 

for blooms there are for breaking 
and in your coat to wear, 

but some are not for taking, 
because they are too rare. 


On the way that went to eastwards 
there were eyes as dark as night 
and hair that caught the colour 
of the moon: 
it was easy in the eastwards 
and the love I got was light, 
like a lazy gi 
soft and « 
for copper's 
and looks 
and the best 
but there's 


Yet the love 
is as empt 
though it wei 

with what's 
and the way 
and the ro 
when you've 
with sorry 
for the low 
but the hil 
in the days I 
when once 
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chancy 
ave as gold, 
take your fancy 
p of it sold. 


comes at whistle 
he air 

upon the heart 
rayed : 

orn and thistle 
hard and bare 

& sorry mart 





ook my loving 
heart forbade 

from droving 

s a lad. 

LuN LLEWELLYN 








AN INDUSTRIAL JOURNEY 


FITTERS 
WITHOUT 
JITTERS 


| hes years ago, in a mad post- 
war spending spree made possible 
by an income tax refund of getting 
on for ten pounds, I decided to buy 
a car. | approached a dealer and 
would like to see some 
medium-price four-seaters with elec- 
tro-plated hub-caps. He replied 
that he had nothing in stock, couk! 
accept no more orders for the time 
being, but would certainly put my 
name down on the waiting-list for 
a brochure. 

Five years have elapsed and | 
am still without either my car or my 
brochure, and | am beginning to 


said | 


think the dealer has forgotten me 
Well, if he can afford to turn away 
good, steady, pay-by-instalments 
trade, all very well: but don't let 
him expect much sympathy when 
he comes crawling to me with his 
show-rooms stuffed with merchand 
ise. Whenever that may be 

To get to the bottom of the 
motor situation | went along the 
other day to one of the big car 
factories to see the exports. 
Briefly told, the story of my visit is 


that I failed to secure an export 
reject and got drawn into a long 


and extremely technical dis 
cussion with a commission- 
sire about the Schuman 
proposals; but on the side 
as it were, | managed to fit in 
a pretty exhaustive study of 
the problem of industria) 
fatigue. 

Let me admit that I had 
previously imagined all pro- 
duction-line workers in our 
giant factories to be chronic 
sufferers from fitter's jitters, 
that distressing malady con- 
tracted by Charlie Chaplin 
in Modern Times. This 
reduces its victims to palsied, 
quaking, ague-cheecked automatons 
capable only of certain dextrous 
reflex actions which continue long 
after the factory hooter has sounded 
knocking-off time. What I 
therefore, surprised me a 


disease 


saw 


good 


deal. I found workers who seemed 
perfectly normal and serenely con 
tent. The men on the 
lines had ample time to breathe 
and did 80, I noticed, in the con 
ventional manner, inhalation being 
followed quite 
halation. No one looked harassed 
no one looked bored. I asked one 
fitter to extend his arms and fingers 
at full stretch palms 
down: they were as steady as a 
surgeon's 


assembly 


logically by ex 


before him 


I asked him whether he 
feared his job would become too 
much for him 
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“Don’t see why,” he said, “I 
bin doing it for near thirty years.” 

“But don't you find the constant 
repetition dreadfully tedious ?”’ 

“What repetition?” 

“Well, all you seem to do is fix 
the wheels on and tighten the nuts 
with that electric turner-thing.” 

“Key,” he said. ‘No, 
mate, you're forgetting we 
don’t hardly ever get two 
jobs on the same model one 
after the other. There’s 
variety. Besides, there's 
plenty to think about.” 

“You mean, where the 
wheels are to go and-———” 

“No, what's for supper, 
whether to take the old girl 
to the pictures or the dogs, 
what the Spurs are going to 
do now they’re in the First 
Division, and what I’m 
going to do with young 
Harry—that's my lad, the 
little devil. You know— 
things like that. Keeps you 
busy.” 

I looked round, at the 
men on both sides of the 
line of hot-house car plants, 

which seemed to burgeon before my 
eyes, at the rows of men in the 
pits beneath the conveyer, at the 
men on the lateral supply lines, 
and I wondered that so much pre- 
cise, stop-watch activity could be 
possible without a squad of bawling 
coaches, cheer-leaders and tic-tac 
At one end of the main line 
the chassis were being hoisted from 
the lateral branch-line and de- 
posited on the main conveyer, which 
jerks along like the hands of a big 
clock, moving in spasms to meet the 
supplies converging upon it by 


men 
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mono-raii. The conveyer with its 
cargo reaches each side-line at the 
exact moment when the next com- 
ponent is ready to be fitted. The 
gangs of fitters swarm alongside and 
move ten yards or so down the belt 
until their job is completed, Then 
they return to their starting-point 
and prepare for the next cargo. The 
men work at four levels—aboard 
the conveyer, beneath it in the pits, 
standing alongside on the platforms 
and seated on things that look like 
giant roller-skates and would be a 
boon to housewives. 

Eventually the car gets its body, 
its bumpers, its lamps, and then, as 
it nears the end of the line, two 
gallons of petrol from an electric 
motor-pump, and a driver. Cars, 


























































































trucks and tractors roll off the lines 
at more than one a minute: they 
are driven away and tested, boxed, 
labelled and rushed overseas. When I 
thought how well one of them would 
look in my gurage at home there 
was scarcely a dry eye in my head. 
One mere detail. The platforms 
are made of wood-blocks, 
which are so heavily in- 
laid with spare parte— 
screws, nuts, washers, 
bearings and #0 on—that they have 
the appearance of gleaming metal. 
How these dropped spares get 
pressed into the wood I could not 
discover: my jquess is that they are 
trampled in by the processions of 
tea-girls with their trolleys 
Now nobody in his senses would 
claim that work in a giant quantity- 
production factory is as interesting, 
intrinsically, as the work of the old 
craftsmen. Machine-minding and 
conveyer-belt fitting, even if they 
are notas arduous as they were when 
mass production was young (“reach 
under, adjust washer, serew down 
bolt, shove in cotterpin, reachunder, 
adjustwasher, screwdown bolt, 
reachunderadjustscrew- 
downreachunderadjust 


as John Dos 
Passos put it), are 
clearly not in 


themselves as 





creatively 













stimulating and satisfying as glass- 
blowing, pot-throwing or smithying ; 
but they can have their com- 
pensating advantages. The coach- 
builder of the old horse-carriage 
days could not, I think, identify 
himself, as the men of today 
eon, with the nation’s drive for 
economic salvation. He was a crafts- 
man, but he was not an obvious 
key-man in the industrial system. 

Not so long ago social theorists 
used to lament the fact that mass 
production had converted the 
worker into a mere eog in a gigantic 
machine; they did net realize that 
cog-men are key-men, with heavy 
individual and communal respon- 
sibilities. The assembly line breaks 
if one unit of production is out of 
gear, 
Pride in creative craftsmanship 
has been replaced by pride in a 
highly organized, highly 
efficient group activity. 
There they yo, rolling off 
the lines, hundreds of 
them, thousands of them; good cars 
which every worker helped to build ; 
a quick return on each day's ex- 
penditure of energy and drive. 

Of course, the assembly line, 
though for the onlooker the most 
dramatic part, is far from being the 
whole of a modern ear factory. The 
large pieces that come dropping from 
the roof or chugging wp the lateral 
supply lines started their career in 
the foundry as a mere molten mass. 
They have been beaten and pressed, 
mouldecl and welded, coerced and 
combined, turned and twisted, 
until they assume recognizable shape 

as an axle, maybe, or the business 
end of the body of a van. 

Before I left the factory I had a 
real heart-to-heart talk with one of 
the high-ups. [ outlined some of the 
problems that beset the car-leas 
reporter—the almost insuperable 
difficulty of getting to Lord's before 
the interval, for instance 
and he promised to 
do what he could. 
I have every reason 
to believe that 1 am 
now high up on the 
waiting-list for a 
full-colour brochure. 

BERNARD 
HoLLowoep 


ten 


























“Ob, for heaven's sake, Granny—you can't 


FLOWER OF 


Pox MAKER'S PIECE is a amall 
field lying at the side of the 
road, maybe a mile out of Pordle 


Wickerton. A grim-natured field, 
all flints and thistles Farmer 
Granger tried oats at the last, and 
they came to nothing as usual 
L give that there field up!’ 
save he, along at “The Woolpack.”’ 
lis no good for grain, ‘tis no good 
for roots, and when it was grazing 
the cows used to laugh at it. Darned 
if | know what to do with the 
beggar next,” he says Never 


made a penny out of it, and not 


expect boxing every nig 


THE FIELD 


likely to, the fodder 
merchants start buying thistles for 
donkeys.” 

“Purn it into a car-park,” sug 
gested the landlord That's what 
the farmers do with half their fields 
down in Devon and Cornwall, and 
fine crops they get 


" 
unless 


He meant it in joke, of course 
for Pordle Wickerton was an ugly 
village, set in plain, bleak country 
But 
Farmer Granger looked thoughtful 

“That's an 
“I'll give it a try 


and we got nobody stopping 


idea,” he 


landlord 
158 
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Next day be runs the roller 
over Foxmaker’s Piece, and sticks 
up & notice, “Car Park 6d." Then 
he opens the gate and stands one 
of his youngsters there with his 
school satchel. 

Well, now, believe it or not, he 
made one-and-sixpence that very 
first day, from motorists who 
couldn't see what the devil it was 
& car-park for, but parked there 
just the same. Maybe they just 
went in automatically, or maybe 
they reckoned that a lonely, grim 
bit of country like that wouldn't 
have a car-park unless it was worth 
stopping at. The next day he made 
three bob, and the day after that 
five-and-six. 

Business got better and better 
as people got to hear about it. 
They'd drive miles just to park in 
Foxmaker'’s Piece. Mostly they'd 
just sit in their car and eat sand- 
wiches and look at the view, which 
was better not looked at—not by 
those that don’t care for flat, bare 
fields 

One day the farmer sees a chap 
getting out of his car holding a 
camera and looking around for 
something to snap. This chap had a 
longish look, and in the end the 
best he could find was an old cow- 
shed 
root, 


anyway 


with a loose, corrugated-iron 
rusty and clanking in the 
und walls mended with old 
tin petrol-advertisements. 

By the end of the week Farmer 
Granger had the roof off that cow- 
shed and a nice bit of thatch up 
there instead. He ripped off the 
petrol-advertisements and patched 
up the holes with some planks, and 
ifter that the old cow-shed got its 
picture took regular. 

Before summer was out that 
cow-shed was “Ye Olde Barne,” and 
the farmer's missus was serving 
me-and-sixpenny teas there as fast 
is she could boil the kettle. 

Well, things quieted down in 
the winter, and the next spring he 
didn't have matters his own way. 
Two other farmers started up car- 
parks on their own, placarding 
them “Park Here for Foxmaker's 
Piece, 6d All Day.” The fame of 
the place crept towards the village, 
where the cycle-repairer had his 
roof thatched and tarned all 


wind 


too 
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the bits of bicycle out of his shed 
and became “Ye Olde Smithy Tea- 
rooms.” He went round looking for 
old horse-shoes, and kept them 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES 


“A man was fined a total of £7 at the Liverpool County 
Magitrates’ Court on five summonses of giving children 
balloons in exchange for rags, in contravention of the Public 


lying about, and peor le seemed to Health Act.”-—~" Lewerpool Echo” 


like that. 

Then old Miss Whistle, who had 
a cottage down by the dirty little 
duck-stream, branched out as “Ye 
Olde Mille Guesthouse.” The village 
stores got a chap down to take a 
lot of photographs of Foxmaker's 
Piece, and they sold postcards by 
the hundred. The landlord of “The 
Woolpack” clapped on a dark little 
lean-to at one side and called it the 
Public Bar and pushed all us chaps 
out into it so that the old taproom 
could become the Saloon Bar & 
Coektail Lounge. And old Mrs 
Mockridge, who'd been the church- 
cleaner, made herself a print sun- 
bonnet and stayed at home selling 
brass toasting-forks and door- 
knockers. 

After that Pordle Wickerton 
never looked back. A_ brewery 
built a huge hotel and called it 
“The Foxmaker’s Arms.” All the 
Women's Institutes for fifty miles 
round used to vote solid for a trip 
to Pordle Wickerton and a walk out 
to Foxmaker’s Piece every year for 
their outing. There were photo- 
graphs of us in the Sunday papers, 
and chapters about us in every one 
of those books people are always 
writing about the English country 
side. A couple of artists and a 
fellow who claimed he was a poet 
came and bought cottages. One 
chap came and lived in a cottage 
with two men-servants and a 
gardener for nearly ten weeks, and 
when he got back to London he 
wrote a fifteen-bob book called “! 
Chose Simplicity.” 


That's us to-day. And all on 
account of Farmer Granger and his 
bit of land, Foxmaker’s Piece. 

It isn’t a car-park any more, by 
the way. There were letters in the 
London papers complaining it was 
ruination to a famous beauty-spot 
to have a car-park right slap in the 
middle. The Council agreed, and 
said it had to go. So go it went 

Farmer Granger's trying Fox- 
maker's Piece with oata again this 
year. 


Ws it Autolycus who came singing 
Where the sad sunlight fell 

On the little houses, the uncared-for places, 
And the eager, wondering faces 

Of children, agaze at the pedlar bringing 
Not dreams to sell 

But a wind-tossed radiance, soaring bright, 
Catching the dusty summer light, 

Lovely, above the unlovely street? 


Was it Autolycus, going his rounds, 

Who in strange array and on dancing feet 
Brought splendour for rags to the little street, 
Laughed with the lilt of children’s laughter— 
And after 

Was fined seven pounds? G. H. Vatins 














Backward Wife 


André Soubiron— Mun 
Jouxewton; Daved Harper 


Currerian Marquanp; Laurie Phillipson 
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Me. Fenner Tarsrorn 


AT THE PLAY 


Rose Marie on lev (Hannincay ARENA) 


T is not easy to sing “The 

Indian Love Call" while 

skating, and one rarely 

meets more than two 
or, at the most, three 

people in a week who have done it. 
This is something better left to a 
professional juggler, to a fellow 
ready and willing to keep three 
bottles and an umbrella in the air 
and to read Proust at the same time. 
1 went to Harringay anxious to 
learn the trick, and left unsatisfied. 
The cast is split into “Characters on 
the Ice’’ and “ Voices of Characters 
Appearing on the Ice,” 
that while Miss Barrnarna Ann 
Soorr and Mr. Micnarn Kiney are 
cutting their patterns and turning 
circles as perfect as Giotto’s with a 
gentle flick of the skates, a group of 
unseen singers is working its way 
through the Rose Marie score off 
The probably 
behind the huge panorama of the 
Rockies at one end of the rink. It 


which means 


stage singers are 


does not much matter where they 


are, because, after ten minutes or so 

we forget that they are singing 
That discourteous I 

have no doubt that the score is well 


sounds 


Always Afternoon (Garrick) 


sung; but it is hard to tell when it 
comes through brazen 
that magnify a chirp to a thunder 
burst. The best thing to do, and 
one does it very quickly, is to take 
one's mind from the song and think 
only of the dance, or, rather, of the 
glide, the slither, the flourish, the 
sweeping and 


amplifiers 


whirling and man 
@uvring on the vast polished mirror 
of the rink. All then is well 


annoyance is when the skaters have 


the only 
to pause for “some necessary ques 
tion of the play to be con 
sidered.” One only wait 
patiently until Misa Scorr skates 
again, until the ice is 
azure or 


can 


turned to 
until the 
totem-dancers spin, suddenly lumin 
ous, in the dark, or the 


midnight - blue 


Mounties 
flash in their scarlet wheel, 
dancers at the Chateau 
skim 


or the 
Frontenac 
about under the glitter of 
chandeliers 

I have 
Marv Drury 
Lane a quarter of a century ago and 


called it, if I 


one of the whoppingest 


always enjoyer Rose 


j 


since it came out at 


an eminent criti 


remember, “ 


of monuments to inanity.” Steady 
’ 


sir! It is clean fun: it deserved to be 
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kept on ice, and here now it is in 
dazzling mime, several times larger 
than life, if something less natural. 
Mr. Tom ARNOLD can increase our 
gratitude by staging The Desert Song. 
I can hardly wait to see those Riffs 
skating across the Sahara. 


Several plays might be im- 
proved by this Harringay treatment. 
During Always Afternoon 1 would 
have welcomed some distraction 
from the amorous tangle in the villa. 
The seene is a backwater in the 
South of France. O. F. Phillipson 
(Mr. Exwest Tuesicer) is like a 
retired elder statesman devoted 
tetchily to his rabbita. His wife 
(Miss Marcaret JoHmNsTON), some 
twenty or thirty years his junior, 
has never grown up and is inclined 
to prattle. She has a French lover, 
snd an English one arrives. Miss 
Dipo Mriroy, who has based the 
play on a story by Miss SHELAGH 
Fraser, develops some emotional 
seenes and the acting is first-rate. 
Even so (I feel guiltily) it would all 
have been better on skates. 


Recommended 


The Holly and the Ivy (Duchess) 
is the best domestic play in London. 
Golden City (Adelphi) is an agreeable 
musical play of the South African 
Gold Rush 


J. C. Trewin 


[Roser Marie on ice 


Forward Fiancee 


Rose Marie—Miss Barnaara ANN Scort 





HASSOCK PARTY 


“JOB, VI, 6,” said Purbright’s 

father, a prelate, tapping his 
egg. Purbright passed him the salt. 
His mother was opening her morning 
post. “I have a letter here from 
Mrs. Hasty,” she said. “She tells 
me the parish church is painfully 
short of hassocks.” “Hassocks!” 
said her husband. “A simple 
problem. Give a hassock party. I 
learnt that from my first vicar. He 
got so many hassocks that he built 
& summer-house with the surplus. 
Had a hod, you know, and under- 
stood the principle of the keystone 
arch. Tell Mrs. Hasty that if I were 
she I'd give a hassock party.” 

Purbright returned to London. 
Three weeks later he had a postcard 
from his mother. “Mrs. Hasty’s 
garden party is on Friday,” it read. 
“Bring two hassocks, one for your- 
self and one for me. The local shop 
has run out and the parish is in a 
ferment, especially the cathedral 
people, who were slow off the mark 
and don’t seem to have been able to 
buy any. Your father has ordered 
one by post. Expect you for lunch 
Friday. P.S.—I know the Dean has 
not yet got one.” 

The next day, proudly bearing 
two hassocks, Purbright was met at 
the railway station by his mother 
“What a scramble there's been,” 
she said. “It’s as though they had 
come off the ration too soon. There 
are opposing factions. The cathedral 
accuses the parish of receiving in- 
formation from the vicarage in 
advance; and the parishioners say 
it’s not their fault that everyone 
associated with the cathedral lives 
in a dream, a fortnight behind the 
times. What nice ones you've got 
for us. Your father is in a state 
because the one he ordered has not 
arrived.” 

At lunch Purbright offered his 
hassock to his father. “I can plead 
ignorance,” he said. “Certainly 
not,” said his father. “But what 
will you dot” asked Purbright 
His father looked at him. “Things 
would have come to a sorry pass,” 
he said, “if a bishop could not raise 
a hassock in his own diocese. Don't 
wait for me this afternoon. | shall 
be arriving a little late.” 


As Mrs. Hasty welcomed her 
guests Purbright relieved them of 
their hassocks, stacking them in 
neat piles upon the lawn. Everyone 
had managed to bring one, but the 
offerings from the cathedral faction 
had a musty look. “After all the 
gefuffle,” said Mrs. Hasty, “it's a 
wonder to me that there's no 
one without a hassock.” “Your 
friends from the cathedral seem to 
have tapped a second-hand source,” 
said Purbright. “Did you see the 
one their organist brought! A seedy 
piece, hardly knee-worthy.” Mrs 
Hasty did not answer; she was 
gazing, startled, at the approach, in 
the arms of Purbright’s father, of a 
large hassock. It was as though she 
knew it by sight but had not invited 
it. “Good afternoon,” she said, 
recovering herself. “What a fine 
specimen.” “I'm glad you like it,” 
said Purbright’s father, who had a 
furtive look wiusual in him. “It és 
a good one; a littl flamboyant, 
perhaps, but solid.” Purbright 
examined it. It was a massive 
purple object and had a sort of 
deckled pelmet round the top, with 
tassels. He stacked it and stood 
back. Eventhe Dean's contribution 
an aged circular pouf, olive-green 


with button-centred top, was out- 
done, 


His father had been the last 


of you had difficulty in obtaining 
your hassocks.” The Dean brushed 
crumbs off his apron and 
obliquely at Purbright with 
bright eyes. “Very short notice,” 
he said, “but the honour 
precincts was at stake. W 


them we did.” 

the stack. “A good haul,” he said. 
Mrs. Hasty is to be congratulated.” 
He suddenly moved closer to it. 
“ Purbright,” he said. “Is that your 
father’s contribution on the top 
theret"’ Purbright said it was. The 
Dean swallowed a cucumber sand- 
wich and looked sideways at him 
again. “Murphy will be thunder- 
struck,” he said enigmatically. “I'm 
glad I shall be away to-morrow.” 


“Mrs. Hasty’s party was a great 
success,” said Purbright’s mother 
at breakfast next morning. Her 
husband was eating porridge, “One 
hundred and eighty-four hassocks 
and a stuffed hot-water bottle from 
Miss Tizzywort in the Close,” said 
Purbright. There was a knock at 














“ And notice that certain je me sais quot, 
tu me sais quoi, il ne sait quoi, elle me sait quoi...” 
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the front door and he went out into 
the hall “It's the cathedral 
verger,” he said, a moment later 

Bring him in,” 
swallowing a 


said his father 
last mouthful of 
Purbright did so. “Good 
morning, Murphy,” said his father 
“Have a cup of tea.” Mr, Murphy 


placed his bowler hat on the side- 


porridge 


board. “Thank you, my lord,” he 


and conducted himself to a 
“It's 
* he announced 
“When I entered the cathedral this 
morning a 


said 
chair. His voice was grave 
about the hassocks 
great shortage 
reported to me 


was 
The family stared 
Purbright’s father pulled 
himself together and tried to de 
centralize 


at him 


Isn't there a dean down 
there in the cathedral?” he asked 

He's to day,” said Mr 
Murphy not to be deflected “a 
thought your 
without 


away 


lordship ought to 
There are 
It's beyond 
my forty years’ experience of the 
edifice Eighty-seven 
Should I tell the 


know delay 


eighty-seven missing 


hassocks 


police now?” 


“ Don't answer 


Purbright's father started No 


he said. “This is heavy news 


and we must not be precipitate 


“There's worse to come,” said Mr 
Murphy, taking a drink of his tea 
“It's your own hassock from the 
throne has gone, not to 
the Dean's special Silence fell 
“Thank you for letting me know 
said Purbright's father at 


mention 


length 
Mr. Murphy rose 
I'll tell 
lord 

he said, ushering himself towards 
the door. With professional for 
mality he accepted his hat from 
Purbright 


somewhat lamely 
and replaced his tea-cup 
the Dean on his return, my 


‘Hassock thieves he 
added, as he bore it off the premises 
Through the open window he could 
be heard muttering as he went down 
the avenue. “ He's thunderstruck 
explained Purbright 
l worked 

bright'’s father 
clerical printless toe, I sped up the 
aisle and fileched my 


Pur 


‘Secretly, on 


alone said 


own hassock 
I did not know that I was but one of 
He reached 


eight y-seven looters 
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for his egg and helped himself to 
salt Che time has come for action 
Murphy, poor man, must not be 
bereft for ever of his proper quota of 
hassocks If I write 
Purbright, will 


two notes, 
you deliver them 
this morning, one to the deanery and 
one to the vicarage?” Purbright 
“The Dean must be 
vuivised to hold a hassock party for 
the cathedral; and Hasty must be 
warned to keep his hassocks, if they 
can be described as his, under lock 
and key until it is over. Job” 
Purbright began to reach for the 
salt but checked himself-——“‘ Job, IV, 
4,” said his father 


said he would 


a ~ 


“Loatc? 

After this detailed comparison of 
the two villages, Coun. Brighton 
asked If thie is true, as it is, then 
intelligent planning of wanting to 
what is the reasonable logic or even 
build four houses at Anwick and two 
Hale?’”* 

“Sleaford Express’ 


at Creat 


You tell us 





VE might say that the twentieth 

century has produced three 
types of artist and that they could 
be classified, simply enough, as: 
those who like the age they live in; 
those who do not and would get 
away from it if they could; and 
thirdly those who (like the residue 
of a Gallup poll) don't know or care 
whether they like it or not but are 
quite content with nature a» 
it is and always has been. 

It would follow from this 
that artists are likely to have 
three distinct aims. The 
first, or pro-twentieth cen- 
tury group, will try to show 
in what way the age appeals to them 
and how it differs from any other; 
the second, what forms of imagina- 
tive relief or refuge from it are 
possible; while the third will culti- 
vate its old-fashioned garden. 

Whatever the flaws in this 
generalization may be, it can cer- 
tainly be used as a key to the 
recent exhibition of Modern Italian 
Art, organized by the Milanese 
“Amici di Brera” and the Italian 
Institute, at the Tate Gallery. In 
this survey of, substantially, twenty 
years (c. 1910 to ¢c. 1930) all three 
types of aim were to be found 
together. The Futurists, whose 
work formed a large “historical’’ 
section, are your enthusiasts for the 
modern age. The very name of the 
Metaphysical” school suggests its 
desire to keep reality at a distance 
The “old Adam” of Italian art was 
there in the paintings of Modigliani 
and the sculpture of Manzu. 


SOME ARTIST TYPES 


Little has been seen or heard in 
Britain of the Futurists since they 
made their spirited raids on the 
island in 1912 and 1913, with a 
fanfare of the noisy instruments 
which were to revolutionize music ; 
the “Tzing! Boom!” of Signor 
Marinetti's poetry and the paintings 
so fiercely entitled the * Dynamiam” 
—of this or that. The word * Futur- 

ist” is, however, still in 
oceasional use to denote any- 
thing crazy or incomprehen- 
sible: which is not altogether 
just. The Futurists shared 
with many others a passion 
for the new century's gather- 
ing speed, for planes, trains, racing 
cars, for the swiftly flickering cine- 
matograph. ba this respect they are 
easy to understand, though it is true 
that their passion was excessive, and 
that, admirable device as internal 
combustion ia, it is a little crazy to 
become violently enamoured of it. 
Nor can one say that their method 
of conveying all this energy and 
motion on canvas is beyond under- 
standing. They tried to represent 
a whole sequence of movements at 
one go, which is not in principle 


very different from the practice of 


humorous draaghtsmen who draw 
several lines on each side of a dog's 
tail to show that it is wagging. But 
here again they pushed to extremes 

the moving object and even the 
idea of movement disappear in 
their tracks, as in the “ Dynamiam 
of a Footballer” by 
Boceioni, where only 


Umberto 
streaks of 
colour show where the player has 


a & 


been—the agile centre-forward has 
turned into an abstraction. 
Futurism hurtles from the scene 
in 1915, in a whirl of dynamic and 
patriotic slogans, and one steps into 
the “metaphysical” calm of those 
dreaming piazzas by de Chirico 
(who clearly belongs to our second 
category). He has invented an 
alternative to the bustling mechani- 
cal progress for which presumably 
he has littl taste. His is a world 
of sun, siesta and strange reverie, 
of curiously constructed phantoms, 
and, though the enchantment is not 
without a sinister hint or two, the 
spectator may well feel that sense 
of release which it is the function 
of imaginative art to give. 
Different yet again is Modigliani 
our third man, Though he lived 
in Paris he has none of ite theorizing. 
He has felt the lare neither of 
machines nor poetical ideas, and in 
his way of painting—apart from a 
few mannerisms whieh date hina— 
he might be the contemporary of 
Botticelli rather than Boccioni. 
Which comes out best in 
the Italian exhibition? Modigliani, 
probably, as a painter “pur sang”; 
he sets out to paint haman beings 
and makes them live. The work of 
de Chirico, too, is an achievement : 
he has made convineing a world 
that does not exist. The Futurist 
case is more doubtful. Though its 
influence was rousing and not 
limited to Italy, the brief and heetic 
life of the movement shows that 
artists can love their age too well. 
Wittiam Gaunt 


MY MIND 1S MILES AWAY 


M* mind is miles away. 

I wish it would not go 

(leaving me struggling with the 
Everyday) 

adventuring 80. 


What pleasures far does it 
find, 

my idle, lordly mind 

on its strange journeyings ! 

Can one explain to the blind 

sight? To the earthbound 

wings ? 


But, voyager te whom 

the parasangs are naught 

thou who dost talk in the tomb 

to Queens riddle 
thought 


and their 

visit Betelgeuse, 

try the bow of Ulysses, 
bulls with the 

hunters, 


draw Aurignaian 


muse 
Dante. These 
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by Lethe with 


you tell me, are your delights 

and there's no mystery: 

but why, from such enchanting 
flights, 

when | am counting change, 

or taking bites 

from a sandwich—- 

why, from such far, diszying 
heights 

do you come back to me 

so malapropos, 


so devastatingly? R. C. Scatwer 











PAGEANTRY 


A NUMBER of people sit on 

wooden tiered benches; they 
are wrapped in woollens and hold 
extra capes, coats, sou 'westers and 
mackintoshes piled on their laps 
The sky is overcast but at the 
moment there is no rain falling 
Before the crescent of benches lies 
® gravel sweep in front of the main 
entrance to a castle. The sweep 
ends in a gatehouse one way and 
the castle garden the other 

The orchestra plays “ Pomp and 
Circumstance.” Four horses enter 
through the gatehouse and approach 
the castle reluctantly. Their female 
riders, dressed more or less as 
heralds, have great ado to keep them 
away from the Spirit of the Place 
who has emerged from the castle 
in white ninon and is making known 
the purpose of the night's enter. 
prise in over-intoned blank verse 
which comes fitfully over the loud. 
speaking apparatus. The horses 
prow! about until urged off again 
by their riders. They jostle each 
other down to the gatehouse and 
one of them ploughs a furrow for 
itself through some fernery. The 
Spirit is replaced by a jolly gang of 
Olde Workmenne who deliver an 
Olde Englishe Chaunty. The horses 
re sppear beneath some Crusaders 
They seem slightly cowed and stand 
more or leas where the producer 
intended. In the next scene, how- 
ever, the horse bearing Bad King 


John gets into the skin of its part 
and backs into the crowd of Mut 
tering Citizens, causing a pretty 
scattering and skipping. Now comes 
one of the Pageant's highlighte-—a 
Real Baby is brought out and 
greeted by Loyal Townsfolk as their 
Prince. The baby waves its feet at 
them and appears gratified A 
yelling band of older children and a 
few dogs surge up. They surround a 
Reverend Character who gives them 
good advice and his blessing. They 
take no notice at all, which caste a 
pleasing air of authenticity on this 
part of the proceedings. They rush 
off, still yelling. Their place is taken 
by Wolsey, a vigorous, arrogant 
Wolsey who, against al! probability 
is quite shatteringly convincing. It 
is an eye-filling scene 
there are chanting 
singing citizens, and Henry VIII 
with a hunting party. A stately 
dance is performed with some diffi 
culty on gravel churned up by the 
horses. Now Queen Elizabeth comes 
out of the castle: one of the horses 
is led up for her to mount. It is a 
toe-curling moment for the audience 

how will she manipulate all her 
Tudor drapery on to a side-saddle? 
She does so, and with dignity. The 
other horses jostle her down to the 
gatehouse and they disappear in 
a ragged bunch. A Messenger is 
announced : all eyes are on the gate 
house 


alt yet her 


monks, and 


Two youths in raincoats 
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enter and hastily disappear again 
A very quiet horse is ridden up as if 
in flaming haste—the rider flings 
himeelf panting to the ground—the 
horse looks round mildly. With the 
utmost dramatic emphasis the rider 
announces the Armada victory, cul- 
minating in the triumphant mis- 
placement: “We have sent all the 
devils to the don!” The delighted 
titters of the audience are drowned 
by the church bells in the town far 
below ringing out to celebrate the 
victory: it is the interval, and the 
audience stretches cramped limbs 
and circulation by 
walking about the grounds. The 
rain still holds off, but only just. 
The pageant continues. Charles 
I rides up, his face almost invisible 
beneath its weight of beard and 
moustaches. More and more lines 
are forgotten and the prompter's 
voice comes clearly over the loud. 
speaker. There is a policeman in 
the fernery and a bus conductor at 
George UII has a 
difficult conversation with his con- 
temporary local squire, who is not 
apparently concerned with the words 
of the text, preferring to change 
them into the idiom of to-day, with 
rather macabre effects amid all the 
Gadzookery of the other speeches 
The children again and 


restores its 


the gatehouse. 


appear 


dance about a Maypole held upright 
by two boys. They dance in success 
fully but fail entirely to unwind 


themselves. They skip relentlessly 
onwards, winding themselves nearer 
und nearer the apprehensive boys in 
the middle. The audience is roused 
to the drama of the situation, but 
ill ends well with the cessation of 
the music in the nick of time 
The grand finale has come; the 
whole is gathered; a lot of 
really tiny children appear in haloes 
the briefest white shifts. A 
Noble Speech is made in the beauti- 
ful voice heard earlier as Wolsey ‘8, 
and this is the cue for the rain to 
start There is a 
rush tor home, audience and actors 
neck and neck for the 
Damp twilight falls on 
the old town, the horses clatter by 
in a docile string for the riding 
and the children, atill 
crowned with flowers, skip chatter 
ing home at their parents’ side 


cast 


and 


at last in earnest. 


hastening 


gatehouse. 


stables 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


The Neat Wrist 


CLEAN drive down the fairway or a likeness 

scribbled on a menu “come off,” and the 

pleasure they give to executant and audience 

contains an element which is not quite the 

same as “success.” “Coming off” is a simple 

and limited achievement, and is is in the 
lower ranges of endeavour that the click of it lifts the 
heart. None of the three books I am reviewing here is 
surrounded by the clouds and mists of the mountain 
heights, They are trim hills, sharply contoured, though 
in two cases they may turn out to be foothills; they 
“come off.” 

Mr. W. R. Burnett's The Asphalt Jungle is the novel 
about the characters of a gang being revealed under the 
strain of a big job. It is now quite an old story and 
we have read it often before; but Mr. Burnett does it 
very well. He cuts efficiently from gang to police, from 
shopping centre to residential area, from male to 
female, from big time to small time: on the dust cover 
there is a “still” from the film. Out of a hundred treat- 
ments of the material, this is one of the most effective 
It is readable, exciting and does exactly what it sets out 
to do. The sentimentality which for the English reader 
mars so many American tough novels is held in until 
almost the end, where it certainly squishes out over 
everything. 

Miss Barbara Comyns’ Our Spoons Came from 
W volworth's is the novel about the young artist married 
to a waster, struggling to retain and bring up her baby, 
having a love affair that turns out badly and finally 
ending in a beautiful big house with a grey-haired 
husband of great charm. This material is common, 
but no more so than the repetitive tragedies and 
comedies that provide the basis for folklore. What 
makes the book worth reading is the originality with 
which the material is used. Miss Comyns works like 
the Douanier. Her naive, childlike style and the 
freshness of her eye make her more amusing and more 
moving than any novelist I have read for months. I 
missed her ‘Sisters by a River,” but judging by the 
reviews reprinted on the jacket it was written in the 
same way, and to bring it off twice is an extraordinary 
feat. I felt as I read a rising fear that she could not 
keep it up. But it is sustained to the end and one 
feels a glow of delight. 

Mr. Angus Wilson's Such Darling Dodos is the 
collection of short stories about careerists, possessive 
mothers and children, universities and 
It has the easy accomplishment of “The 
Wrong Set” and a slightly wider range; there is a very 
good macabre story and a comic ghost story. Mr. 
Wilson has a limited number of settings and his lack of 
descriptive distinction is even a relief after the riot of 
visual writing in the last few years; but he has plenty 
of stories to tell and situations to investigate. He is 
adept at the psychological O. Henry ending. The 
novelty of his angle is of course no longer startling, 
and he will have to decide whether he is going to 


spongers 
villages 


become a successful short story writer for the magazines, 
making skilful and acceptable variations on a formula 
of his own, like a serious W. W. Jacobs, or whether he 
is going to experiment and explore and go on from the 
point to which his remarkable talents have suddenly 
raised him. At the moment, the stories certainly “come 
off,” and after so much fuzzy, bleary short story writing 
this is pleasing and enlivening. The lack of overtones, 
however, gives them some of the hard finality of fire- 
works: they do not jo on in the memory once one has 
finished and admire«| 

All three books are mainly about unpleasant people 
and that is always enjoyable, especially when they are 
not unpleasant people in whom one can recognize 
oneself, it is Miss Comyns’ heroine or, so unheroic is 
her tone, her narrator who lingers in the mind and 
inelines its car to echoes R. G. G. Pace 


Arachne 

We are told Mr. John Crompton in 
The Spider, that we owe our lives to spiders; an 
ecological argument true in a wider sense. “They 
carpet the earth,” he adds, of ground spiders alone, 
“nine millions to a normal size field,” killing other 
insects day and night. Their habits, hunting methods, 
and uncanny technical skill he explains with the know- 
ledge, tension, and zest that made “The Hunting 


says 


BUY YOUR 
BOOK 


“Elave you nothing larger? He reads so quickjy.” 
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Wasp" so fascinating. The occasional facetiousness of 
style suite the intense, detached curiosity with which 
he peers so closely into the web and the world of 
Arachne. His description of Aranea weaving her 
cartwheel death-traps at so prodigious an expense of 
labour and by so marvellously complicated means is 
reporting of a masterly kind. And when it comes to 
the kill no thriller L have read can equal The Spider. 


zc. 5 


Ups and Downs 

Mr. John Russell's book, Switzerland, deserves to 

be studied before the journey, referred to during the 
visit and wept over, nostalgically, at the end of the 
holiday. He has none of the charming, almost hostly, 
quality of the late E. V. Lucas, though his pages are 
crammed thickly with the sayings of other famous 
visitors Gibbon, Llewellyn Powys, Keats among them 
He describes rural places a little ponderously—the 
Grisons is his favourite canton, because there “ Nature 
shows herself in idiosyncratic form,” and the archi- 
tecture is mixed. The chief delights of the book are 
the little visions of Nietzsche boxed up in a servant's 
bedroom in Basle and Madame de Staél directing con- 
versation with a newly-cut twig. Yet it is not a literary 
pilgrimage or a guide-book but a rich pouring-out of 
knowledge and observation and joy. 


The ninety-six 
lovely photographs add to the wealth 


ff 


“ Don't worry about the dog, mate; the place bas 
been empty for years.” 
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A Lasting Song 

W. B. Yeats, the most considerable poet of a 
handicapped age, had, as Collected Poems witnesses, 
fewer handicaps than most poets. Sligo gave him an 
authentic “call” to which after long aberrations he was 
able to respond when the storm and tumult of 1916 
reawakened the heroic chords his youth had known only 
in legend. Coole and Lady Gregory, stressing “tradi- 
tional sanctity and loveliness” and offering a most 
covetable environment, enabled him to survive the 
interval. But his distaste for Irish Catholicism, perhaps 
the least European brand of Christianity, unfortunately 
preserved him from the philosophic discipline of 
Christendom and the possible laurels of an Irish Dante; 
and for years his Helicon spilt itself into unprofitable 
channels of oriental occultism. Here we have the 
whole corpus of his lyric, narrative and dramatic verse 
not his plays—in one admirably-produced volume. 
It is a pity that badly retouched versions of exquisite 
early work like “The Sorrows of Love” still hold the 

pluce of the originals Hu. P. EB. 


Seeing the World 

The author of Memory Bay, as a small boy on 
holiday in Cornwall, conceived the rather un-small. 
boyish ambition to live in a cottage on the cliffs and 
write books. An old captain of his acquaintance to 
whom he confided his dream gave him some excellent 
advice Go out and see the world, forget about your 
aim for ten years and then begin to practise your art,” 
It is not everyone who can carry out these instructions ; 
und fewer still, one imagines, would have the self- 
control to do so in a generation given to writing auto- 
biographies in the twenties. Mr. John Frederic Gibson, 
lid he visited Lapland, Australia and 
Norway in war and peace. He made passages in sail 
ing ships of the Ericason fleet and served in destroyers 
and submarines, finally settling down on the Cornish 
cliffs to carry out his early ambition. His book is 
made up of a series of vignettes of some of the things, 
places and people seen during his prolonged wander- 
year, written with a keenness and vigour which make 
them very pl ¥. 8. 


however a0: 


pleasant reading oC 
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EWE LAMB 


Y mother said she was glad 
she had got me at home for a 
fortnight because she was going to 
feed me up. She knew that when 
I was awny in London I lived on 
baked beans. She wasn't surprised 
my eyes were dull. She had warned 
me every time I came home but it 
was like tulking to the Sphinx. She 
had always thonght that if I insisted 
on starving myself to death I would 
just have to get on with it, but 
now she had changed her mind 
Mrs. Plant's daughter was the pic 
ture of health and my mother wasn't 
going to have people making com 
parisons. 
I said 
beans. 


I don't live on baked 
My mother said yes, you do. 
Now, eat your supper, my 

mother said. You've got to eat it 

all. I'm not going to let you die of 
starvation. I'm just not going to 
let you whether you like it or not. 

There, she said when [ had 
finished, you look better already. 
You don't look haunted. 

On the following day we went 
to buy a tonie. 

A tonic for putting on weight, 
my mother told the assistant. Do 
you prefer it in tablet or liquid form 
madam, said the assistant. For my 
daughter, said my mother coldly. 

Then we had me weighed. | was 
nine stone. See, my mother said 

And you've got to go to bed 
early, my mother said. I can’t do 
anything about it if you will never 
go to bed before two in the morning 
when you are away. But I can 
while you are home. I am helpless 
when you are in London and am 
forced to stand by and watch while 
you wear your nerves to trembling 
shreds. I’m only glad I can't see 
you. If you will tire yourself out like 
this the next thing will be you will 
lose your job, and you know you 
won't like that. 

I said [ don’t stay up until 
two every morning. 

My mother said yes, you do 

And another thing, my mother 
said. You are going to take things 
calmly and slowly while you are 
home. When you are in London 
you spend your time rushing like a 


* You will meet a rather colourless and ordinary fair man. 
Lf be asks you, you will marry him.” 


mad thing from place to place with- 
out pausing for breath. Tearing 
about like that without breathing 
isn’t good for you. You will have 
a gastric ulcer and then where will 
you be? 

Aunt Ethel had one in her old 
house at Tunbridge Wells, my 
mother said. She was in hospital for 
weeks and when she came home her 
roses were thick with greenfly. 

I said I don't rush about like a 
mad thing 

My mother said yes, you do 

Your whole attitude towards 
things is wrong, my mother said 
Your ‘money, for instance. Your 
father is going to talk to you about 
that. I told him only last night he 
is going to. | shall leave it to him 
and not say a word myself. But 
what I want to say is that you 
simply must not carry it all about 
with you at once. And don’t say 
you don't because you do 

I know I do, I said. 
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Do you 


want me to leave half a crown 
under my mattress and carry 4 
shilling round with me? 

There's no need to be sarcastic, 
my mother said, 

I'm not being sarcastic, I said. 

You earry pounds in your 
handbag, my mother said. 

No, I don’t, I said. 

Don’t argue, my motber said, 
1 remember, she went on, when 
Aunt Gertrude went to London in 
1938 to aee Aunt Dora and some- 
body stole her handbag. Aunt 
Gertrude has never forgotten it. 
Since then she has kept her money 
in a woolly bag tied round her waist 
under her clothes. It has never 
been stolen again. If you won't 
leave some of your money locked up 
in your room, my mother said, I 
will give you a woolly bag like 
Aunt Gertrude. 

Now, eat your suet pudding and 
stop arguing, my mother said. I'm 
going to keep you alive if it kills me. 











JUST LIKE YOURSELVES 


ONTINUING my homage to 

4 everybody everywhere, I have 
this week had the privilege of meet- 
ing the people of Enniole Place, 
8.W43. 1 chose Enniole Place 
because it is typical of the charming 
district of Outer London in which it 
is situated. Indeed, this quiet, 
lamp-post-lined road with its firm, 
flat pavements and its neatly fitted 
manhole covers is the very epitome 
of these islands 


First let me take you into the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Gladly, who 
live at the corner. Mra. Gladly 
met me at the front gate. “Come 
in, Mr. Cummerbund,” said this 
motherly woman in her warm, gentle 
voice, the one I had asked her to use 
“This is my eldest daughter, Avril 
She is just arranging her collection 
of hot and cold tap labels.” Yes, 
this tall, stately girl of twenty-four 
with the hint of laughter in her eyes 
collects hot and cold tap labels, 
She smiled deprecatingly, yet with a 
hint of pride in one or two of her 
dimples, when I expressed admira- 
tion for her collection 


“Tt's just a 
Wednesday afternoon's relaxation 
from my work of counting rifts for 
a firm that makes lates,” murmured 
this daughterly girl concisely. “I 
like to think of it as my way of 
expressing my in. 
dividuality.” “It 
certainly is,” said 
her father, who 
came striding in 
at that moment. 
“As I always say 
I've fin 
work 
f blood boiling, 
All work and no 
play ’—eh Mr 
Cummerbund?t’ 
He with 
laughter, digging 
the 
his 


when 


ished my 


roared 
me in ribs 
with long 


sensitive fingers 


Now let us walk along the 
street—all got away from Mr 
Gladly all right ? Good—to No. 4 
where Mr. and Mrs. Beetlestone and 
their two little boys are just finish 
ing supper. “I always believe in 
eating,” said the graceful, petite 
woman with the carriage of a 
ballerina and the hands of a concert 
pianist (Mrs. Bectlestone) 
handing me a cottage loaf 
keeps you going, doesn't it?’ Her 
husband smiled. “I wish there was 
something that would keep me 
going,” he sighed. Mr. Beetlestone 
is a part-time professional strong 
man. “He used to pull a fully 


firmly 
ra 


loaded bus, five standing, with his 
“but 


teeth,” said his wife simply 
since he got his new dentures 
A look passed between them, and 
I saw the bronzed, soldierly man 
with the broad, muscular shoulders 
glance surreptitiously at a tell-tale 
hole in the pullover his wife was 
knitting for him. “If things don't 
get better soon,” he said grimly 
and left the sentence unfinished. I 
rose to look at the barometer, for it 
had grown suddenly cold in the little 
room. “Never mind,” said Mrs 
Beetlestone, with the courage of her 
sex, “he still has his bird-bathmat 
designing, haven't you 
Mr. Beetlestone is 


Harry’? 
an enthusi 
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astic gardener, too—“My geran- 
jums are a damn sight higher than 
Gladly’s hollyhocks”—and it was 
while he was proudly showing me 
the colourful products of this oldest 
of hobbies that we met the Jolliboys, 
who live next door. Introductions 
were effected across the garden 
fence. Yes, even in the year 1950, in 
this sprawling metropolis with all 
the counter-attractions that science 
ean devise, good neighbours still 
gossip over the fence. And it is good 
to know that 

Mr. Jolliboy, a man with a hint 
of quiet strength in the way he 
makes his gardening trousers meet 
round the middle, was watering his 
beloved tomato plants. His voice 
had a solemn ring in it as he bade 
me good evening. “Look about 
you,” he said, with an almost magni- 
ficent gesture. “What do you see! 
Each man tending his own plot of 
earth.” But at that moment Mrs 
Jolliboy came out of the house 
“There's a hole in the hose,” she 
and I thought for the thou 
sandth time how much more prac- 
tical women are than men in these 
matters: how many mere males 
would have noticed the water in the 
kitchen rising about their knees? 


said 


I have retained that evening 
picture of Enniole Place in my mind, 
for it is the one I like beat. The row 

of neat, well- 
ordered gardens 
that spell con- 
tentment when 
the day’s work is 
done; the pleas- 
ant sounds of Mr 
Jolliboy splash- 
ing busily about 
in the kitchen; 
and the little 
company of 
neighbours 
gathered along 
the fence enjoying 
a quiet chuckle 
together in the 
summer dusk. . .. 
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cover the USA 


~~ by this business man’s airline 


American Overseas Airlines give you a 
daily service by aoa Stratocruisers between London and New 
York, and connecting services by American Airlines all over 
usa, north to Canada, and south to Mexico. All the way you 
can rely on the active business help of American Airlines 
offices in 77 North American cities a free service for 
all business men. See your local travel agent of 
American Overseas Airlines, 95 St. James's St., London, swt 


Tel : GROsvenor 3955 Americon Oversees Airlines . Americon Airlines 


AOA [specialists ] in air travel to the USA 
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Cigar 
for the 
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MADE IN FIVE SIZES 
Trade Enquiries: “ Don Garcia” Liaison Bureau, 11 Bedford Sq., W.C.1 


‘Well, you'll be seeing it any moment now. 
Ford Dealers keep a stock of replacement engines; 
that’s one of the reasons Ford Engine Exchange 
only takes a matter of hours. Another thing, a 
replacement unit, off the same production line 
as the new engines, and carrying the same 
guarantee, costs less than a rebore and general 
overhaul. But come on... my Ford will be 
ready, believe me.”" 

IN MOTORING — 


most for your money means 
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COMFORT 
FOR THE CRITICAL 


Trustees 
Because Carrenion are made by experts 
on from the pick of the world’s leaf crops, 


they stand comparison with the world’s 


Holiday best cigars 


Because they are blended here, there 





is a saving in duty and, therefore, 
in the price to the smoker. 


Comfort indeed, in these days, for 
When your trustees are on © 


the man who appreciates a really 
holiday, or are ill, urgent : 


~ ' 
matters affecting your goed cigar! 
financial affairs may not 
receive attention 
The Bank can act alone or as one of your trustees and is available 


on all business days. Useful information about the Bank's Executor i CRITERI ON 


and Trustee services is provided in a booklet obtainable at any . 
, ' CIGARS 
of our branches " 


In a wide range of sizes 





; from 1/5d. to 2/6d. each 
LLOYDS BANK Ako Cammmen Summete 


Ld. each 


LIiImMiTeD 


By Lameeet & Burien “Sees or Davey Lanes 
of The Imperial Tobecee Compeny (of Geeat Britain & Ireland), 114. 
CRA 


180 MILES for 34...) 








MOTOR SCYTHE 


The most efficient, economical and easy wey 
of keeping down rough growth coarse * Salil wit cilia 
grass, bracken, etc Self-propelied om 

by [bh bp. engine. With attach an artist with 
ments, & can be used for 
spraying, hedge cutting 
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ROLLS: ROYCE 


THE BEST CA N THE WORLD 


CUMBERLANVO PENCH 
163275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, NN?) = ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 14.15 CONDUIT STREET. LONDON W.i 
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“* Evening, Fred.” 
“Good evening, sir. Usual?” 
“Yes, White Horse, of course. Anybody been in?”’ 


“Mr. Harry, sir. And Mr. Neville asked me to 
tell you he'd be at the club from nine onwards. 
Will you trust me to add the water, sir?” 


“Never. I know to a drop.” 


“And then, sir, the lady who was with you last 
Wednesday was in about an hour ago.” 


“Not alone, Fred, surely!” 


“No sir, not alone.” 


“I see. Er...er, well... better give me another 
White Horse. Er . . . make it a double.” 


WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 


MAXIMUM PRicES: — Bottles 33/4, j-Bottles 17/5, }-Bottles 9/1, Miniature Bottles 3/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 




















City Prudential 
Building Society 


INVEST WITH SAFETY AND LET 
YOUR MONEY EARN A RETURN OF 


22/, 
Income tax borne by the Society 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 


No charge on investment or withdrawal. 


ASSETS EXCEED {2,500,000 


Fuller particulars om request 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.: 
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Was HE responsible? 


He jammed on his brakes, 
cursing the other driver. Phew! 

Not Ais fault. But . . . his 
brakes might have been better. 
It was a long time since he'd 
had them checked over 

Have your brakes still got 
full stopping-power for emer- 
gencies? It’s hard to judge for 


Test your brakes 





so gradually, you may notice 
no difference. 

But your repairer can tell. 
He'll test them in a few 
minutes, and adjust them if 
they need it. Then you're safe. 

But don’t forget. Here’s the 
best safety rule you can follow: 


when you change 


your oil—every 2,000-3,000 miles 


F & RQ °o 2 2 Brake Linings 


make motoring safe 


THERE 1S A FERODO BRAKE LINING SPECIALLY 
MANUFACTURED FOR YOUR MAKE OF CAR 





lelephone 


City 839236 



































Perode Lad., Chapel-en-le-Prith 4 Mester of te Turner & Newall Orpantcotion 


Nine. Wines 


Sr om 


South M rica 


VELOT 
BURGUNDY 


a soft, well 








FATHERS OF FORTUNE No.5 


THE TETRAACH —after a phenomena! 
career as @ 2-year-cléd—went lame and 
was retired to Sted 





Ternavema won 19 of I7 
races. includiag the 2,000 


noes, 1 


rounded wine 
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clean, fresh 
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THE TETRARCH'S progeny have won the St. Leger three times 
the 2,000 Guiness, and 25 her races to a total value of £179.60) 
Me was the leading Stallion of 1919 


and fragrant 


fwerr 


8/- @ bosile 


-for 


gracious 
living 





THE TETRAARCH 


Supertative performance over many years 
aeeded to make good the reputation of « 
sire of winning Moodstock. The House of 
— Cope, by the came test over a period of $5 
eis saeou The years, bas proved its mettic and its repute 
Tetraroh's er pon. Sod then beyond question. Cope's latest ihus- 
a .— ot os — a. trated brochure fully describes thea service 
Write ie tor your free copy NOW de, 


ps eaten COPES | 
DAVID COPE ir, Lodgate Circus, London, 6.0.4 C A... 
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It took 157 years 
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It was a natural sequence of events that a progressive company whose interests from 
its earliest days included coal mining, should have been among the first to realise 
the importance of coal distillation. The firm of Newton Chambers was nearly a 
hundred years old when its scientists recognised the germicidal properties 


of certain coal oils and introduced Izal Germicide, later to be followed 
by many other important products in the Izal range. Today, Izal products 


span the globe, backed by industrial experience acquired over 157 years. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED OF THORNCLIPFE, SHEFFIELD 


IRONFOUNDERS - ENGINEERS CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 








lasts longer 
—looks better 


PATON’S 
she 1 deri al boot 


LACES 


Wm. Peton Led., johnetone Scodand 
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Monean modica! scietwe has proved 
real relief from pain, what is needed 
termmedial agemt, but a 
@ These four agents —acetyt-salicylic acid, 
phenacetin and codeine (which are sedatives) 


omtined 


that for 
snot one 
combination of four 


and caffeine (which is a stimulant) c 
together, act 
That ls why 


synergistically in ‘Cogene’ 
*“Cogene’ is so effective for 
quick and satiofying relief of headaches, 
rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, neu 
ratgia, and for help against cokds. Non habit 
forming No harmful after-effects. 1) from 
all chemists 


‘sy iG kK N _% 
CC , ul - 
Reed. Brand Tablets 


the perfect modern formula 
Jor the 4-way relief of pain 


A “GENATORAN’ PRODUCT 


ACHILLE SERRE 


Quality, € teaning and Baye Hd, 
petit ® GLE x 


will make holiday. 
week end and sports 


clothes look like new 


Cost e 


d r ens Surts 


® RETEX i Achite Serres wnique process that 
makes good the obs and drewing lost in wear 








BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRE 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 





DRY FLY SHERRY is the best appetizer 


welcome to your guests. From your Wir 


Findlater Mackie Todd & Co 


Wine end Spirit Merchants to HM. The King 


The continued popularity of Aertex cetiutar 
fabre: over sinty years has led to many inferior 
umitations, often loosely 
described as “Aertex.” But 

the real Aertex is unique. 

It has never been success- 

fully copied. You can tell 

ut by this label. 
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GREAT PORTLAND 8T., LONDON, W.1 


and is a gracious 


¢ Merchant or: 








Norseman | 
Raincoats 


for discriminating people 
NORSEMAN 
braves 


all weathers 


Mr. Pickwick’s womediste need wee « 
NORSEMAN RAINCOAT (had they 


been made in those days) 





A. B. Hargreaves & Co. Led. 
Chorley, Lance 














‘ihe pleasures of 
the picnic.. 


It's not necessarily bow wach you cat but just 
as likely whe you eat that brings on indi- 
gestion ; hurried meals and worry are other 
causes, 150 years ago “Dr. Jenner's” won 
world fame for the speedy relief of indi- 
gestion. ‘The stress stinelenn life and diet 
restrictions make the need for “ Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent Loze ually great to-day. 
Prices 1/7 & 3 yoni Galen or address 
below. Send a postcard for Free Sample 
in handy Pocket Case. 


| ore ABSORBENT LOZENGES 


oe 
Pesyee- ‘or ‘iaigootion 


famed O years 


SAVORY & MOORE LTD. 71 ST. JAMES’S STREET LONDON 8S.W.t ® 
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hot "ACHING FEET! 


If you have any kind of painful foot trouble make use of the Scholl 
Feet Comfort Service. Het, tired, eching feet, corns, callouses, bunions 

all are quickly relieved by Scholl remedies and foot aids, Weak onies 
—the cause of so many other painfil foot conditions—can be corrected by 
Scholl light, flexible arch sapports. Even when your trouble is of long- 
standing, immense relief is assured. Advice free at all Schell depots. 


Or. Scholfs NEW Di 








2/34. Regular Size Family Size 5/114. } 
= =e mam “ ; ———men 254 REGENT STAEET LONDON Wi 
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MORRISON AL/TOMATIC PRESSURE 
SYSTEM ends ty of time the ceed to 
carry weer ror these on electric 
Mains sc epty oF possessing generating 
plant, « mere tore of « tap br on 
thurdent weer supply from ow ve 
to 200 tee deep 

for deep wel! work eur pumps operate 
on the jet principle, extracting the 
water from severe! hundred feet down 
witheut any moving machinery in the 
well 

@ you ere aot on electric Maine our 
pumps ere supplied powered exher by 
petro! of Dresel engines 


and for FARMERS A 
GOVERNMENT GRANT 
OF 40%, 


MORRISON AUTOMATIC PUMPS LTD. 


LOUGHBOROUGH 15 ENGLAND 





NEW PROFITS DISCOVERED .. . 
Are you still MAN-HANDLING your materials in bulk ? 


it & now, more than ever, necessary that manufacturers 
should give more attention to that indirect portion of 
their costs which is the cost of the non-producer—the 
labour which merely handies the materials and goods. 


Handling materials at various stages of manufacture and 
distribution involves the addition of cost without any 
corresponding increase in the actual value of the 
materials handied. The *Conveyancer’ Fork Truck, 
together with its ancillary equipment, is the weapon 


which will reduce this fon-productive coms ‘tem 


Write to-day to the address below for further details 
of our Material Handling Advisory Service 


Tae 


CONVEYANCER 


FORK TRUCKS 


RANGE OF 


% GLECTRO-HYDRAULIC LIMITED, LIVERPOOL ROAD, WARRINGTON «x 
LESS eS TTT TBE 
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Earth moving, known in building circles as muck- 
shifting, precedes all man’s constructional projects. 
In this and many other fields Muir-Hill Dumpers 
precede all other vehicles in popularity 


Dum pers 


3, 44 and 64 cu. yds. 
capacity. 
Literature on request. 
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&. BOYDELL & CO, LTD., 75, 


WORLD'S BIGGEST DUMPER 


Raising 
the 
standard 


By all means, madam, take this as 6 
National Savings hint not to drop 
stamp buying but we are saluting a 
TUFPNOL drop stamp hammer trip bar 
which recently took 2,250,000 hard 
knocks. The impact on engineers and 
manufacturers has been considerable! 


Where the life of Lignum Vite 


was one month, that 


This « 


{ Tufaol was 
one vear mbination of 


resilience and great mechanical 
strength is but one example of the 
qualities which industry has‘ 


in Tufaol 


dis 
Tufaol 
improve your products or plant 


| TUFNOL LTD PERRY 


TUFNOL 


Easy to machine... j 
Acid resisting .  ecnten odie 
Made in sheets, tubes, and rods. 


covered © Can 


BARR BIRMINGHAM - 228 
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WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THIS 


Do policemen wear white gloves on point 

duty ? Should his cuffs look like peppermint 

humbugs ? Does his face . . . It doesn't 

really matter. He isn’t an ordinary bobby—he’s a 

Heat Cop. His special job is to stop heat 

escaping, and we've only made him look like that to remind 

you that THE WORLD’S BEST ALL-ROUND 

INSULATING MATERIAL CONSISTS OF MILLIONS OF FINE GLASS FILAMENTS,WHICH ARE 


SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES! Any engineer, any builder, any architect will tell you about :— 


. FIBREGLASS LIMITED, 
e Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancs. St Helens 4224 


TRADE MAREK 





“What did he give you “I'd no idea a Life Policy 


for your rheumatism?” would do all 
Tz importance of early i. this for me”’ 


is and  treat- 
ment of rheumatism cannot 


be over-emphasised. When 
caught in the very carly 
stages, most forms of rheu- 
matism can usuall 
treated successfully. 

why your doctor’s advice at 








Security for one’s wife 


| and family isn't the only things 


Life Policy with the London 


| Assurance provides. It is an in- ' 


creasingly valuable monetary 


| asset to which you can turn as 


cies. Certainly it is the most 
economical investment moncy 
cam buy; and for a young man 
without capital, the casiest to 
obtain. The younger you are, 
the less this protection costs, 


NOW is the time to find out all 


Svea peer jappet thaling Oto tech. 
The information given in this book sbout 
Life A is i ble to a young man 
embarking on a career. Do you know, for 
example, that before you are 30 a premium 
of less than 35/- a month will assure your life 
for £1000 and so enable you to marry on « 
siender income? Send for a copy of “ How 
to be Well Assured” and read it before you 
are a day older. You will never regret it. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


liry Greet fetal & heal swith 


—- ee eee 





The London Assurance, 1 King William 8t., London, F.C4. 


Addres.......... 











. Your right hand! 


ian. 


What a tireless friend is the Swan 44 to the 
busy man or woman! Holds more ink than 
any other pen of its size. Writes longer and 
is quicker to fill with the exclusive twist- 
filler at the end of the pen. Truly, a mag 
nificent working partner 





The business-like pen 


MODEL No. 44 48/1 1 including tax 


isk your nearest Stationer or Jeweller 


. Yuan LAP 


a “asm, Tooe & CO. LTD., 41 PARE ST. LONDON, w.t (Adinistretion only 
OF Service Depots @& Showrooms: 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
tose oo 4) Cheapsuie, London, E.C.a, and 9 Exchange Sereet, Maachester, « 


Youngsters need 


-and so I, 


Panch, Amgust 9 1930 


flies BEA to Belfast 


——E 


for 4 holiday vorthern irciand 


Services to Belfast from 
| 
| Lendes Maachester 
€11 .0.0 ret €5.10.0 ret 
w Liverpool! 
£4 .0.0 ree £5.10. 0 ret 


Birmingham Channel! Isies 
£8 .0.0 ret £16. 10.0 ret 





London—Belfast, off-peak excursion 
fare £9.0.0 ret. 
Reservations : Travel Agents, BEA offices or 
BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20 Regent Sc., 
London, 8.W.1 GERrard 9833.) 


re 
R Pai 
5 ey pe § 
a : 


BEA there and back «aa 


HYDRAULIC 


CAR JACK 
“ The Little jock 
with the BIG Lift” 





do you! \ 





Yee — lif? ix one long game for healthy 
hap; y tren And how they need 
to eat’ Wise mothers know today's 
danger { too much starchy, de 
vitaliaed food—«o they give their 
children Yestamin. Three palatable, 
crunch tablets with each meal 
restore the indispensable preven 
tive ’ B group vitamins without which 
neither health nor growth can be 
maintained. Grown-ups need Vests 
min ‘ust as much—and mothers sce 
they get it! 


YESTAMIN 


3 vamers- 


33D DAILY YEAST 


obsaviarie 
S39 
GED | 00 TABLETS 16 


Drees acay| 300 TABLETS 4/- 


only from ( bemests 





LIFTING CAPACITY 
2 TONS 


Closed Hevght @ins 
Maximum Height M4 ins 
PRICE £4. ©, 0, 
Buery car owner 
showld write for details 
SKYM! (td. 

yh Works 
WORTON ROAD 
ISLEWORTH, Middx. 


Your Hair Brus 
rebristled 


| specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post 


JOHN HASSALL, 
Urash and Mirror Manufacturer 
(Dept. La, 


* &t Poeal's LONDON, EC. 





GREENS LTD. 
OF CORNHILL 


Importers of Fine Sherry 
offer six bottles of 


Finest Selected Amontillade 
for £6 7 0 , 0 carriage paid 


GREENS LTD., WINE & CIGAR IMPORTERS 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, £.C.3 





Engwirres will be welcomed for owe 
lint of other Wines 


+ 








Punch, August 9 1930 








FIRST—EXTRA SUGAR! 
Yes, double sugar inside, so leas 
to sprinkle on top ! Sweetabix, 
the children are calling it now 
and how they love it ! Extra 
sugar in Weetabix helps the 


. 


Weetabix is 


better value 


than ever! 


SAYS MRS. CRISP 
Weetabix 
things | 
AND ALWAYS—ONLY 
THE VERY FINEST 
INGREDIENTS... 


makes we 





many 


RAY’S ALIGHT 
FIRST TIME! 





family ration. 


NEXT—A BETTER 

TEXTURE BISCUIT 

Thank greater efficiency in 
manufacture for that ' And the 
result? Better shape, leas 
crumbling, easier to use in 
making snacks, savouries and 
eweeta for other meals. And 


You get only the beat selected 
wheat in Weetabix. Only the 
finest malt, to say nothing of 
that extra sugar. Weetabix is 
good food all through / Write to 
Mrs. Crisp at 23L, Constantia 
House, Burton Latimer, 
Northants for a 


WFREE SAMPLE 


and a copy of her 
| tabix 


— more thon o breakfast food 








TED RAY, tar of “ Ray's A Laugh 


, eure of a Quick 
light with his Ronson 


“ Here's « besutifiul Game that 
never keeps a man waiting lights first time, every 
time,” says Ted. “ That's « clever girl!” Eivery Ronson 
has one-finger, one-moton safety action and is becked 
by the Ronson service. A joy to give and to get! 

folder of Weetabix recipes 


Every Ronson a Masterpiece 
of Craftsmanship 


RONSON ..... 


GREATEST UGHTER 


WHEAT, MALT, EXTRA SUGAR 
& SALT—CRISPLY TOASTED 





Roneon, Standard butler 
Price 38/6 


AVOID IMITATIONS —LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK RONSON 


LOOK FOR THE NEW BRIGHTER PACK 





Made by ABDULLA for those 
who prefer the American style of blend 





MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD — LONDON Nie 





Purce of Tee Lowpow Craarvans—Avoust 9 1950 








MOTOR CAR TYRE 
MANUFACTURERS 


This medallion is the distinguishing 
mark of a car tyre unequalled in strength 


durability and performance. 


DUNLOP FORM! 


In a Class by Hself 





SORL/108 
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